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Extracts from a letter dated November 23, 1946 to my father Pi. 
Bhagavad Datta from Professor Dr. Sten Konoiv, (formerly Government 
of India Epigraphist) Oslo, Norway. 

I have read your son’s work, (Sakas in India) and we will all be 
thankful for the great care he has taken in putting the whole Indian 
naaterial at our disposal so clearly. I am convinced that the future of 
Indian research can only be safeguarded if Indian and European scholars 
will work, hand in hand and with mutual regard and understanding. We 
in Europe will always be happy to collaborate in this way, and it is a 
good omen that an excellent Indian scholar like your son will partake in 
the work. It is not, of course, to be expected that there will be a 
general agreement about the interpretation of all details, but it is 
essential that we should, on both sides, state our arguments and results 
as fully and clearly as possible. 

Everybody who has tried to elucidate Indian chronology will know 
how many difficulties still remain to be cleared up, and in the last years 
a new and serious one has turned up through the discovery of a Parthian 
era of 245 ? B. C. It is a good thing that we have learnt that the 
Seleucid era was never used in India, but the Parthian has evidently 
played a greater role than we should have expected, and I am much 
obliged to your son in this connection for reminding me of the Girdharpur 
and Kankali Tila inscriptions. With regard to the well-known Saka 
era of 79 A. D. I quite agree with him that it was not introduced by 
Kaniska, but is considerably older than his accession, which can hardly 
be put earlier than about the middle of the second century A. D. I am 
still convinced that the ruler who first used it was Wima Kadphiaes. 


Sd/- Sten Konow 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In my third year class I prepared a short bibliography of the 
lost Sanskrit dramas from stray references about them in Sanskrit 
literature. Soon after finishing my B.A. examination, I b e g a n to 
prepare a devanagarl text of the inscriptions of the Western Ksatrapas. 
On examination the number of these inscriptions 'was found to be 
much less than expected. However, I went on with this work, and 
my interest grew in the subject. I then tried to note and collect the 
necessary literature concerning it. Meanwhile I selected the present 
thesis^for my M.A. 

After securing and studying the available books and articles on 
the subject, I came to the conclusion that only a few scholars have 
done any pioneering work in this field of ancient Indian history. 
The names of 6ri Bhagvanlal Indraji, Prof. E. J. Eapson and Dr. Sten 
Konow will always be remembered with admiration by the future 
historians. 'The Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty, the 
Western Ksatrapas etc/ by Prof. Rapson and the ' Khar osthi Insmptions* 
by Dr. Sten Konow are monumental works. The patience, the energy, the 
labour, the keen insight and deep erudition displayed by them are 
admirable. With their works as the basis of my study I entered into 
this difficult and dry subject. 

Another scholar who has worked in this field of research was 
6ri K. P. Jayaswal. It was he who brought to light the war of 
Nahapana with a Satavahana king from a Jain source. He showed 
that Bharukaccha was the capital of Nahapana. The Yuga-purana of 
the Gargi Samhita, an important source on this subject, only noticed by 
H. Kern, was edited for the first time by Sri J a y a s w a 1. It has 
proved very useful for a reconstruction of the history of the period. 

Besides these works a large number of scholars have been 
contributing from time to time most important articles in various 
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)- 03 earch journals. I have used them in their proper places, 
acknowledging my debt. 

Some recent works and articles have proved very useful. 
Dr. Sten Konow while revising the period has thrown a new light 
on the subject in his article, 'JSotes on Iiido- Scythian Chronology". 
The 'Date of Nahapdna as discussed by V. B. Deoras in his article 
(Proceedings Indian History Congress, Lahore session) is worth study. 
The laborious work of Dr. K. Gopalachari, ' The Early History of the 
Andhra Country, supplies a summary of the different aspects of the 
reigns of Nahapana, Gastana and Budradaman I. 

The ancient Indian tradition is very useful in filling up some 
of the important details. Most of it so far lies unexplored. Twenty 
seven references from this source of Indian history have been collected 
here. Of all these the gdthds of Tiloya PannatU have been of most 
help. These gdthds were first printed by Bai Bahadur Hira Lai in 
his introduction to 'The Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mamiscripts 
ill the Central Provinces and Berar (1926)'. The attention of scholars 
was not attracted to this rare source for a long time. It was in the 
Hindi History of Bharatavai sa by Pandit Bhagavad Datta that the 
gdthds were fully utilized and their importance was emphasized. 
According to E. B. Hira Lai and other scholars this work was composed 
in the latter part of the 5th century A.D. The duration of the reigns 
of Nahapana and Castana and the family of Gastana are all recorded 
in these gathas. Important information from tradition has been made 
available in this thesis. Many of these references were unknown so 
far. Some of them are noted below, e.g., 

(i) Presence of the Sakas in the Indus region at the time of 
Duryodhana referred to in Maj7nal-ut-Tazcdrikh] (p. 2) 

(it) The derivation of the word 6aka according to the 
Puranas; (p. 3f) 

{Hi) Reference to the food of the ^akas in the Caraka 
srnnhitd; (p. 15) 

(iv) Mention of Saka-wells (Saka-andhu) by Panini; (p. 16) 

(v) The word Romaka and its explanation. 

(ri) The Saka Era, A lot of new material on this point has 

been presented in this thesis. Alberuni’s statement that the Saka era 
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’Was started at the death of a 6aka tyrant gave me the impetus to 
search for the source of his information. This information has been 
traced to be contained in astronomical works which go back from 
Alberuni's time to 628 A.D. 

Moreover both inscriptional and literary proofs have been given 
to substantiate the view put forward that there were two 6aka eras, 
one starting from the beginning of the 6aka rule and the other started 
by a 6akari Vikrama at the expiry of the Sakas; (p. 35 ff) 

[vii) A suitable explanation of the name ‘Kardamaka kings' 
has been suggested; (p. 68) 

{viii) The references to iSakari Vikrama will be found useful 
in Chapter VII. 

The history of the Western Ksatrapas, after the rule of 
Eudradaman I is very obscure. I have only collected notes about them 
from the writings of Bhagvanlal Indraji, Prof. Bapson and others. 
With the scanty material available more than this was not possible. 

In Chapter IX an attempt has been made to collect only new 
points about the various customs of the Sakas. Dr.K. Gopalachari and 
others have made attempts to throw light on this aspect of the history 
of the 6akas also. Anyhow the material presented here from Sanskrit 
sources is quite new. 

Recently it has been felt that a text of all the inscriptions of 
the various dynasties should be published in one place. Realizing the 
importance of the need, a devandgarl text of all the inscriptions of the 
Western ksatrapas has been given in the appendix. Three inscriptions 
could not be included in this list as their text was not easy of access. 
Other appendices will also prove useful. 

The thesis in its printed form is revised and enlarged. My 
sincere thanks are due to my respected teacher the Rev. Ross Wilson, 
the then Head of the Department of History", University of the Panjab, 
who has corrected me in so many places and has given me valuable 
auggestioua ungrudgingly. 

I am very thankful to Dr. A. L. ^rivastava, now Head of the 
Department of History, University of thePanjab, who has been and is 
always encouraging and guiding me in research work and Prof. R. E, 
Sethi, Panjab University Lecturer in History for some of his suggestions. 
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1 acknowledge my sincere indebtedness to Pt. Vishvanath, my 
school-teacher in history, who has gone through the thesis and given 
many valuable suggestions and Pt. Bhagavad Datta, Director, Vedic 
Eesearch Institute, who has given me the insight to find out material 
from ancient Indian literature to construct Indian history. 

I offer my sincerest thanks to Miss C. L. H. Geary, Principal, 
Lahore College for Women for seeing the book through the press. 
Many of her suggestions were extremely valuable. 

The fine get-up of the book in these hard days is due to the 
loving care of L. Khazanchi Earn Jain, Proprietor, Messrs Meharchand 
Lachman Das. The book would not have seen the light of day but for 
his ungrudging help in printing it. 

Department of History, 

University of the Panjaby Lahore, SATYA SHRAVA 

December 19^6, 




CHAPTER I 


THE SAKAS 

I. ANTIQUITY OF THE ^AKA TEIBE 


Sakas are known to have existed in history from a 
very early time. They are mentioned in the Behistun 
( Bistun ), Persepolis, Hamadan and Naqsh-i-Rustum 
inscriptions of Darius or Darayavahush.‘ This king is 
assigned to 526-486 B. C. His inscriptions are found 
in three versions. The Persian version has preserved 
the word Saka exactly as it is found in Sanskrit. On 
the authority of Herodotus also we know that the Sakas 
are earlier than the time of Darius. Herodotus writes : 
‘the Scythians before the time of Darius conquered the 
Medes’ and “became masters of Asia.”^ According to 
this same author the Sakas were known during the time of 
Sesostris, a king of Egypt, who also preceded Darius.'’ 
Herodotus has another definite piece of information 
on this point. He writes: — ‘Scythians add that from the 
time of their first king to the invasion of their country 
by Darius, is a period of one thousand years, neither 
less nor more.” 

1 Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History and Civilisation Vol. I, ed. 
by D. C. Sircar, Calcutta 1912, pp. 4-11, 2 Herodotus, Tr. G. Rawlinson, Book I, 

Chap, 104. 3 Herodotus, Tr. G. Rawlinson, Book II. Chap. 110, 4 Herodotus, 

Tr. G, Rawlinson, Book IV. Chap, 7. 
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It may, therefore, be safely concluded that if the 
date which is proposed for Darius i. e. 526-486 B. C. be 
regarded as true, then the Sakas appeared in the history of 
nations from about 1500 B. C. 

The source of this information of Herodotus may 
have been faulty, or it may have been that the first king 
of a particular tribe of the Sakas, whose family ruled 
without break for 1000 years, was installed at that 
date. The Sakas are placed centuries before this date by 
Sanskrit works. As will be seen in a later chapter, the 
mercenary Saka soldiers fought on the side of Duryodhana 
in the battle of Mahabharata. If this statement be 
regarded as true, and there is no cogent reason to disbelieve 
it, then it should be remembered that the Saka tribe existed 
before circa 2400 B.C., a date proposed for the Bharata 
battle on very good grounds.’ Not this alone, but the 
Mahabharata also states that Pahlavas, Barbaras, Kiratas, 
Yavanas and Sakas lived in the delta (of Sindhu).’' 

The fact that Sakas or a sub-clan of this tribe 
existed in the Indus region at the time of Duryodhana is 
strengthened by an interesting piece of information from 
an entirely different source, Majmal-ut-Twarikh, a work 
in Persian (of circa the 12th Century A.D.), which is a 
translation of an Arabic work of circa 1026 A.D., which 
again was a translation of an ancient Sanskrit text and 
contains the following account: — 

“The Jats and IMeds dwelt in Sind (on the banks) of 
the river which is called Bahar. These two tribes used to 
quarrel with each other very often, to enfeeble and to have 
ascendency over the other. Once they both being advised 

1 J.R.A.S. of Bengal, Letters, part III. 1937, printed 1939, by P, C. Sen 
Gupta, pp. 10M19. 2 Sabha Parva, 35, 17. 
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by a Jat chief approached the King Dayushe (Dur 3 'odhana) 
and begged him to nominate a person to rule over them.”' 

The account proceeds further and it is stated that 
Duhsala the sister of Duryodhana married to Jayadratha, 
the king of Sind, was appointed the ruler. 

These Jats are no other than the Massagetse (the 
great Getse) mentioned in Diodorus’ as an off-spring of 
the ancient Saka tribe. The Jats and Sakas belong to 
the same original Caspian type as is well known now.^ 
Colonel James Tod showed long ago the oneness of the 
Sakas with the later Getes, the Jotes, the Jits, the Goths 
and the Jetas.' 

These Jats and Medes living in Sind at such an early 
date must have had intercourse with some other western 
tribes now extinct. The excavations at Mohenjo-dafo have 
revealed the traces of four such ancient races: the Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, Mongolian, and Alpine* who 
lived in that city of Sind with other peoples at a period 
anterior to 2500 B.C. 

The Sakas, therefore, have been known in Indian 
history from at least 2400 B.C., the period of the 
Mahabhilrata war. 

II. THE NAME SAKA AND ITS MEANING 

Greek writers have thrown no light on the origin of 
this name. It is only through a study of the Puranas that 
we come across a plausible origin, but one which has still 
to be verified. Some Puranas state that this land had once 

1 The History of India as told by its own Historians, Mohamnaedan Pd,, 
Elliot & J.Dowson, 1867, Vol, I. p. 104. 2 Book II Chap, 43. 3 Ancient Races 

and Myths by C. Chakraberty, Calcutta, p. VII. 4 Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, Popular edition, 1914 pp, 49-53. 5 The Indus Ciyilization by 

E. Mackay, London, 1935, p. 200. 
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a network of some rivers and their tributaries had the 
shape of a Saka or a teak tree.‘ In India the word Sagavana 
a corruption of Sanskrit Saka is used even up to this day 
for the teak tree. This may also mean that the delta of 
some rivers of this land had this shape, A Purana says 
that there was a Saka mountain in the Sakadvipa, and 
hence the name of this land.^ This mountain may have 
been rich in the growth of Saka trees. On the other hand 
in various Sanskrit dictionaries we can trace its meaning 
as a tree/ an island,* a ksatriya,^ a country,^ a tribe,® and 
a king.® 

III. THE OEIGINAL HOME OF THE SAKAS 
TEE GBEEK ACCOUNT 

Herodotus’ gives a vivid description of Scythia: — 

“99. Before you come to Scythia, on the sea coast, 
lies Thrace. The land here makes a sweep, and then 
Scythia begins, the Ister ( Danube ) falling into the sea at 
this point with its mouth facing the east.” 

“100. Beyond this tract, w'e find the Scythians again 
in possession of the country above the Tauri and the parts 
bordering on the eastern sea, as also of the whole district 
lying west of the Cimmerian Bosphorus and the Palus 
Maeotis ( the sea of Azof ), as far as the river Tanais, 
which empties itself into that lake at its upper end ” 

“101. Scythia, then, which is square in shape and 
has two of its sides reaching down to the sea, extends 
inland to the same distance that it stretches along this 
coast, and is equal every way.” 

1 Vaj-u Ch. 49, 88 and 89. 2 Matsya 123, 36. 3 Vi^vapraka^akosa 

p. 5, si. 35. 4 Ibid; Kanartha^abdakosa p, 3, si. 36. Nauarthasamgraha p. 87 , si. 36. 

Madras Ed. 5 Visvaprakasakosa p. 4, 25. 6 Nanartha^abdakosa ( Jivanauda Ed. ) 

p. 3, si, 35. 7 Book lY. 
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Diodorus of Sicily’ ( circa 57 B. C. ) informs us that 
the Scythians were already ‘inhabiting the country 
bordering upon India.’ “This people originally possessed 
little territory, but later, as they gradually increased in 

power, they seized much territory At first, then, they 

dwelt in the Araxes ( The Aras ) river, but since acquired 
territory in the mountains as far as the Caucasus, and in 
the steppes along the ocean and lake Mseotis ( the sea of 
Azof ) and in the rest of that country as far as the Tanais 
river.” 

The latter part of the description of Diodorus is 
practically the same as that of Flerodotus. But during 
his own time or a little before him the Sakas had 
already extended their territory towards the borders of 
India. This territory was named Seistan or Sakasthana. 

Strabo has a general remark to offer on this point. 
He says, “All the tribes east of the Caspian are called 
Scythic. The Dahse next the sea, the Massagetse ( Great 
Getse ) and Sacae more eastward....”’ 

THE SINSKBIT ACCOUNT 

The Puranas' present a vivid description of 
SakadvTpa. Their account appears to be older than the 
Greek one, because according to them this people was 
highly civilized. The Mahabharata also describes the 
Saka sub-continent. NundoLalDe in his Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India' has compared 
the names of some of the provinces, states or janapadas, 
rivers and mountains of the Sakadvipa as found in the 
Mahabharata with the same as found in Ptolemy’s 

1 Book II. 43. 2 Strabo XI, p. 254. 3 Matsya 122, 3-34; Vayu 49, 

7A-99 4 See the word Sakadvipa, 
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description of Scythia. A few of these may be mentioned 
here: — 


PEOVINCES 


Mahdbhdrata. 

Kumuda. 

Sukumara. 

Jalada. 

Jaladhara. 


Mrga 

Masaka. 

Mandaga 


Ptolemy. 

Komedai. 

Komaroi. 
Golaktophagoi. 
Salateroi or Zaratoi 


STATES 


Margiana. 

Messagetai 

Makhaitegoi 


EIVEES 


Iksu, (Caksu or Vaksu) Oxus 


MOUNTAINS 


Syamagiri 


Kaukasos (including Mustag 
mountain which means the 
black mountain) 


Durga Saila The El-Burz (Durga and Burz 

and both mean a fort). Kesar or 

(Kesari) saffron is found there. 

Saffron grows on Persian mountains even today. 

All the ancient Sanskrit sources agree that the river 
Vaksu or Oxus passed through the Sakadvipa.* The 
Matsya” Purana states that Vaksu or Caksu takes a 
westernly course. So also states the Ramayana of Valmiki.’ 


1 ^ 1 ) • 

Yayu 47, 44 and 

(li) I 

»Ttn ll Matsya 121, 45. 

2 121, 40, 3 ^ l BalakSnda 43. 14. 
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The Mahabharata states that the Ksiroda sagara‘ or 
the Caspian sea was encircled in parts by the Sakadvlpa.^ 

V The Vayu Purana has a little different reading and 
says that the Ksiroda encircled the Sakadvipa.® The 
Vayu Purana also adds that Sakadvipa touched Dadhi 
(or Dahae of the Greeks) and Mandodaka (or the Median?) 
Sea.‘ The Matsya Purana says that the Sakadvipa 
encircled the Lavana sea/ The Mahabharata also says 
that the Mrgas-a part of the Sakadvipa-or the people of 
the Margiana, were brahmanas® and the Masakas or the 
Massagetae were ksatriyas or warriors/ So also vaisyas 
and sudras lived in other parts of the Saka land. 
Compare with this the statement of Herodotus: — 

“The intermediate space was occupied by the 
Husbandmen (Georgi) or agricultural Scythians.”* This 
fact is corroborated by Vayu Purana/ where it is said that 
the different kingdoms of the Saka land contained people 
of the four castes. This account of the Mahabharata 
depicts a very early phase in the life of this tribe. 

These once civilized tribes of the Sakadvipa 
became nomadic and uncultured long before the time of 

1 KsTroda Sagara was a name of the Caspian sea, because its later form 
Shirwan is used for the Caspian sea. See, Sir Henry Yule’s “Marco Polo”, Vol, I. p, 59. 


Bhisma Parva 11. 9, 10. 

3 II 

3 II Vayu 49. 99. 

4 || Vayu 49. 75. 

5 || Matsya 122. 3, 

6 Bhisma 11,36. 7 Ibid 11, 37. 8 History of Ancient Geography, by E. H, 

Bunbury, 1883, p. 185; Herodotus IV, 18. 

9 era d l : II Vayu 49, 90. Also. 

trai^i ii Mats) a 122,2s. 
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♦ Herodotus and even during the time of the Mahabharata 
war, for it is recorded there that these once ksatriya tribes 
became degraded for want of brahmana preachers.* 

IV. EXPANSION OF THE SAKA TEIBE 
It has been shown above that a small band of the 
Sakas inhabited a portion of the Indus region at the time 
of Duryodhana.“ In course of time more Saka hordes 
came to these regions, and the whole region was then 
called by the name of Indo-Scythia or the region of Sindhu 
Sakas. To the Greeks this name was well-known. They 
speak of the Indo-Scythians and their country Indo- 
Scythia. According to Ptolemy,* this territory of the 
Sakas extended on both sides of the Indus from the Kabul 
river to the Arabic sea. Arrian in his Indika writes; — 

“The Indus in like manner makes an Indian delta, 
which is not inferior in area to the Egyptian, and is called 
in the Indian tongue Pattala.”' 

The commentator on these lines has not grasped the 
meaning of the word Pattala. He regards its Sanskrit 
equivalent Patala as mere mythology.' 

The Indus-delta was called Patalene (or Patala?), 
the country to the North and North East Abiria and the 
South-Eastern province Syrastiene i.e. Surastra. Ptolemy 
again remarks “and in the island formed by the river 
(Indus) are these towns, Patala, Barberi.’’ Dionysius 
Periegeta,' speaks about the Southern Scythians as 
settled on the Indus and his commentator Eustathius 
states that by the words Southern Scythians the Indo- 
Scythians are meant. 

1 5nPT SjffipnmRr: I 

M I II Mahabharata Anusasana Parva 

68. 21. 2 p. 3 3 VII. I. 55, 62. 4 Ancient India Megasthenese and Arrian 

by McCrindle, Calcutta Ed. 1926 p. 187. 5 Ibid, 6 V, 1088. 
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In the Periplus ( assigned date 40 A.D. ) Scythia 
i. e. Indo-Scythia is spoken of as being under Parthian 
rule. So it appears that at the time of that work i.e. in 
the 2nd half of the 1st century A.D., Indo-Scythia had 
come under the rule of the Parthians. The possible con- 
clusion from the above statements is that the stronghold 
of the Scythians was in the Indus region, especially in the 
lower Indus region, and that the Saka conquest had 
been effected long before the 2nd half of the 1st century 
A. D. 

Sakasthana doubtless included the district of 
Scythia, mentioned in the Periplus, from which flows the 
river Sinthus (Indus) the greatest of all the rivers that flow 
into the Erythraean sea (Indian Ocean). The metropolis 
of Scythia in the time of the Periplus was Minnagar; and 
its market town was Barbaricum on the seashore.^ 

The name of the capital of Scythia and of the 
kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus?) in the time of the 
Periplus was Minnagar, and this was evidently derived 
from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned by Isidor.’ 
There is another fact which has been again recently 
supported. According to it, ‘the region of Chakansur, 
just to the west of the Bolan Pass, has been reclaimed as 
one of the important centres of the ancient Sakasthana.”* 

A Saka empire in the Indus country and even 
beyond it is known from other classical sources also. 
Ptolemy speaks of the extension of Saka power to 
Kathiawar and the use of the imperial title King of Kings 
(Sahanusahl) among the Sakas is attested by coins.* 

1 P. H. A. I. p. 362, 4th Ed. 2 Quoted in J. R. A. S., 1915, p. 830. 
5 Geographical Journal 1934, p. 356, as quoted in Indian Culture, Vol. V. p. 117, 
4 C. 1. 1. Vol. II. pt. I. p. XXVII. 
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The Puranas* speak of Saka kings as the successors of the 
Gardabhilla dynasty in Ujjain. 

So a Saka empire, with the emperor using the title 
^King of Kings' ( Sahanusahl ) existed in the Indus 
country some time before the establishment of the 
Vikrama Era or even long before it. Its centre of gravity 
seems to have been on the western shores of the 
lower Indus. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett suggests' the following gradual 
variations of the word Sakasthana: — 

Saka-stana 

I 

Sagastan 


Sajastan or Sijistan Saistan (Persian) 

(in earlier Arabic) Modern Sistan 

This Sistan spread to the Indus river, and from their 
Indus abode the Sakas were taken to Kathiawar by the 
Jain Acarya Kalaka. They settled in western India 
and there founded a kingdom of their own. From that 
place they penetrated into middle India as far as Mathura, 
to Jabalpur,^ and up to the Nagarjunikonda' (SrTparvata) 
territory in the eastern Deccan. After a rule of about 
three centuries they were subdued by the Guptas and in 
course of some more centuries they were fully absorbed 
by the Hindus. 


5rtrif^ ^I4>I 3 11 Dynasties of the Kali Age. p. 46, 

2 Quoted in the Dynastic History of Northern India by H. C. Ray, Vol. I. 
p, 65 note No. 1. 3 See Chap. Ill, 4 Ibid. 
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THE SARAS IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

It is unfortunate that almost all modern students of 
ancient Indian history have largely discarded the ancient 
tradition. Being ignorant of its immense value, they have 
not been able to give a connected account of India’s past. 
When, on the other hand, we peep into the various 
branches of Sanskrit literature we find a vast and accurate 
store of information preserved therein. In this chapter, 
therefore, references to Sakas in Sanskrit, Jain, and 
Buddhist works have been collected. The works are 
quoted in their traditional chronological order, for, other- 
wise they would lose their real value. Recent researches 
have shown that with new finds the traditional chronology 
is being proved correct to a great extent. These references 
will help to fill in the gaps in the Saka history. 

1. The Rdmdyana of Vdlmiki has many references 
to the Sakas.' In it there are accounts of struggles 
between the ancient Aryans of India and the mixed hordes 
of Yavanas and Sakas. These struggles will be related 
at length under the heading Puranas. In the Kiskindha 

1 (i) ^ 

II Balakanda, 54. 21, and 

(ii) ii 55. g. 
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KSnda^ the Sakas are enumerated with the Kambojas, 
Yavanas and Bahllkas. 

2. Next in chronological order comes the 
Mahdbhdrata, the second great epic of India. The 
mention of Sakas at such an ancient period ( circa 2400 
B.C. ) in the Mahabharata is genuine as it is found in 
varied places in various parvas of this text. If the 
passages about the Sakas be regarded as interpolated 
then it should be borne in mind that interpolations 
could not have been so very systematic throughout the 
text, in all the manuscripts of so many and such widely 
separated places in India. 

THE MAHABHIEATA DIFFERENTIATES BETWEEN 
THE SAKAS AND THE TUSARAS 

' The second great epic of India clearly distinguishes 
between Sakas and Tusaras and mentions them along 
with Yavanas^ Tusaras or the later Kusanas are not 
mentioned in the Ramayana and they may, therefore, 
probably be of a later origin. Bhisma Parva shows that 
they fought in the great Bharata war. Karna Parva also 
confirms this view.’ In the Bharata war the Sakas sided 
with the Kurus.' This differentiation between these two 
tribes is found throughout the Sanskrit literature. 

KSATEIYA SAKAS BECOME A LOW-CASTE PEOPLE 

• The Mahabharata further states that Sakas, Yavanas 
and Kambojas became vrsalas or low-class people by not 

II 43. 12. 

2 ^ Bhisma Parva 75, 21. 

U Kama Parva 94, 16. 

4 I Udyoga Parva 158. 20. Poona Ed. 
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associating with brahmanas.’ They are often classed 
with Barbaras and IMlechas and sometimes reckoned as 
Mlechas. The Indians of the time of Mahabharata knew 
the Sakas closely because they had already settled on the 
banks of the Indus as stated in Chapter I on the authority 
of Majmal-ut-Tawarikh. 

3. Sakas along with Yavanas, Pahlavas and 
Kambojas are also mentioned in the Bhrgit Samhitu 
of Mdnava-Dharmasdstra. According to this work they 
sank to the position of low caste people by the omission 
of ksatriya rites and because they were neglected by the 
brahmanas/ This statement is similar to the statement 
of Mahabharata noted above. 

4. Purdnas — Some of the Purdnas refer to the Sakas 
along with other foreign tribes who had penetrated as far 
as Ayodhya and their defeat and humiliation by Sagara 
the son of Bahu. The story in these Purdnas^ is almost 
identical and runs thus: Bahu was ill and the Haihayas, 
Talajanghas and Sakas and other tribes uniting wrested 
his kingdom from him. His posthumous son Sagara 
determined to exterminate the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas and Pahlavas. When he was slaughtering them 
they fled to Vasistha for protection. The muni made a 
compact with them, stopped Sagara and saved them, but 
Sagara destroyed their laws of religion and changed 
their mode of dress. He made the Sakas shave half 
the head. He deprived them of the recitation of the 

II Anuiasana Parva 6S. 21. 

2 =gr ii 

f^^IcTT ^5Ii: II Manusmrti X. 13, 44. 

3 Brahmanda, Ch. 63. Vayu, Ch. 88. Visnu, Ch. 8 etc. 
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Veda and the exclamation ‘Vasat.’* These hordes of 
ksatriya tribes seem to have remained and settled down 
in parts of India as a long interval passed between the 
defeat of Bahu and their consequent defeat by Sagara. 
A remarkable feature in the narrative is that they are not 
spoken of as Mlechas or barbarians. Nor is there any 
suggestion that the Sakas and four other tribes were 
different in religion from the people of Ayodhya, who 
professed the Vedic religion. Arguing cogently Pargiter’ 
has concluded that ‘these five foreign tribes were 
Ksatriyas and of much the same religion as Vasistha and 
Sagara.’ They fell steadily in Indian estimation later 
on. By the time of the Bharata battle they were classed 
as degraded tribes. Pargiter is of opinion that ‘the story 
in this ballad could not have been composed in after 
time.’ It is, therefore, considerably anterior to the 
Mahabharata period. 

WESTERN KSATEAPAS IN THE PUEANAS 

The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmanda Puranas mention 
eighteen Saka kings who ruled after the Andhras or 
Satavahanas in some province of India.’ But only sixteen 
are mentioned in the Visnu and the Bhagavata Puranas.’ 

1 sTff 5I+M1 I 

II Vayu 8S. 140, 141. 

Compare it with Harivamsa as quoted in ‘A History of Ancient Sanscrit 
Literature’ by Max Muller, Allahabad 1912. p. 28. 

2 J. R. A. S. 1919, p. 359. ( The above substance is mainly from Pargiter’s 

account.) 5 • Ibid, p. 361. 

4 3 I Dynasties of the Kali Age, p, 45, 

5 ^ I I iwa. 
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But the readings of Manjusrl-mula-kalpa‘ though mutilated 
certainly establish that eighteen Sakas were sufficiently 
powerful to be mentioned as kings out of thirty. The 
remaining twelve may have been some petty rulers during 
the periods of decline of the Saka power. In Manjusri- 
mdla-kalpa they are described as Madhyamas i.e. kings of 
the Madhya country and are located in the North-midland. 

There is some discrepancy in the accounts given by 
the various Puranas about the duration of the Saka 
dynasty. The Brahmanda, Vayu and Matsya Puranas 
assign to them 380 years.'* Pargiter'’ takes 183 years to be 
the duration. But the duration of 300 years of ‘e’ ms. of 
Vayu Purana seems to be correct. It will be shown later 
that they actually reigned for about 300 years. The coins 
which range from 41 to 310 are the best proof of this. 

, 5. Kcisyapa Samhitd and Pardsara Samhitd are 
two very ancient works on astronomy. Varahamihira 
( 505 A.D. ? ) describes these books as the productions of 
munis, which means that they belong to the MahShharata 
period. Sakas are mentioned along with Yavanas and 
Kukuras in these works.* 

•^6. In the Caraka Samhitd, a medical work, we find 
mention of the diet of the Sakas. They used to take 

Matsya, 

(ii) 5Tmf?r ^ 5m: n Vayu and Brahmanda, 

Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 46. 3 Ibid p. 72. 

4 (i) JTTJTW I 

’HFi: 5T^: 11 

(ii) 5 V? I Quoted in Adbhuta Sagara 

(Kashi Ed. V. S. 1962 ) pp. 10 and 65 respectively. 

Also quoted by Bhatta Utpala in his commentary on Brhat Samhita p. 218. 
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meat, wheat flour and madhvika, an intoxicating drink.' 

' 7. Pdnini, the great Sanskrit grammarian, (earlier 
than the 4th century B.C.) is the next author who mentions 
the Sakas. In his Ganapatha the name Saka appears at 
many places,” and Kdsikd, a commentary on his Astddhydyi 
( circa the 7th century A.D.) supports these readings.* 

8. Kdtydyana (earlier than the 3rd century B.C.) is 
the next great author who mentions the Sakas. In his 
vdrtika on the work of Panini, he uses the expression 
‘ Sakandhu'.* This means that he not only knew the Sakas 
but also knew the wells (andhu) sunk by them. This 
word is traceable to the Gatiapdtha of Panini also and 
the Kdsikd^ regards it as an integral part of the text 
of Ganapdtha. 

9. Patanjali, (earlier than the 2nd century B.C.) 
the author of the Mahdbhdsya has used the compound 
^aka-Yavana,’’ so it is clear that he knew the Sakas along 
with the Yavanas. “Professor Bhandarkar deduces from 
the instance of the dvandva compound that the Sakas, like 
the Yavanas, had already established their power in the 
north-west of India in the age of Patanjali, that is, between 
184 and 148 B.C.”' 

10. In the N dtyasdstra of Bharata-Muni Sakas are 
mentioned along with Abhiras and Candalas.° 

According to Professor A.B. Keith “we cannot place 

1 *r^T: I 

: II Cikitsa Sthana Ch. 30, 316. 

V2 IV. 1. 175; IV. 3, 92; V. 4, 38. •''5 H. 1, 60; IV. I, 175., IV. 2, 120. 
4 I. 64. 5 IV. 1, 151. 6 IV. 1, 151. 7 II. 4, 10. 8 Quoted in Indian 
Culture, Vol. V., p. 116. 

^ II Ch. 17, 50. 
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it (Ndtyasdstra) before the 3rd century A.D.”’ This 
view is, however, extremely conservative. Sagaranandin’s 
work Nataka-Laksana-Ratna-Kosa ( 12th century A.D. ) 
published recently in Oxford mentions that king Harsa- 
Vikrama and Matrgupta both commented on this work.' 
Again the Buddhist patriarch Rahulaka (235 A.D.)' also 
used the Ndtyasdstra.' The date of Bharata’s work is 
much earlier; Kalidasa also remembers him as a muni. 

1 1 . The Yuga Purdna of Gdrgi Samhitd has a good 
deal to say about the advent, depredations and end of the 
Sakas. A tyrant Saka king Amlata is described and the 
tyranny of Sakas in general is also related.' After the 
Yavanas, hordes of Sakas invaded parts of India during the 
Sunga regime. According to K. P. Jayaswal this text 
belongs to the 1st century A. D.' 

12. There is a Prakrit work Paumacariya, of 
Vimalasuri. Dr. H. Jacobi does not accept the date 
of its composition, given at the end of the work as 530 
A. V. (after Vira or Mahavira). But Dr. Winternitz 
accepts this date.' Dr. Jacobi writes in his introduction to 
the Parisista Parvan : — 


1 The Sanskrit Drama, p. 13. 



ii p. 134. 

3 B. Bhattacarya, Foreword to the Tattvasahgraha, p, LXIX. 

4 Abhinavagupta's commentary, Vol. I, p. 155, 172. 

(51^) ^ [tt] I 

'ggjrfjT g ^#Ji i 

sr5iHn Tmw T^ainng i 

6 J.B.O.R.S., 1928, p. 404 and ibid, 1929. p. 131. 7 A History of Indian 

Literature, Vol. II, p, 477. 
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"in it (Paumacariya) the Yavanas and Sakas are 
mentioned, not as newly settled in India but as living there 
since time immemorial.”* It is certain that the Jain author 
Vimalasuri regarded the Mahabharata and the Ramayana 
as authentic texts and consequently believed in the antiquity 
of the Sakas in or near India as described in these works. 

13. The Astdnga Samgraha of Vdgabhatta, a 
native of Sindhu, states that the reddish cheeks of Saka 
women, and Saka lords were due to the use of paldndu 
or onion as an article of their diet.’ 

14. In the drama Pddatdditakam of mahakavi 
Syamilaka, a Saka prince of Surastra is mentioned along 
with a Gupta heir-apparent.’ 

15. Some gdthds of the Tiloya Pannatti, a Jain 
work of the 5th century A.D., throw a good deal of light 
on the chronology of Nahapana and the Castanas or the 
Western Ksatrapas.* The Tiloya Pannatti records that 
461 years after the death of Mahavira the Sakas came 
into prominence. ...They (or Castana’s dynasty) ruled for 
242 years. Gatha No. 98 states that the Guptas succeeded 
the Castanas as rulers.' 

From these statements it appears that Nahapana 


1 p. XIX, 1932 ed. 

II Uttara tantra, 

Ch. 49. 3 Caturabhani pp. 7 and 39, Patna ed. 1922. 4 86-89; 93-99. 


5 






'<l<ai«l I 

^ Catalogua of Sanskrit 

and Prakrit Manuscripts in the C. P. and Berar by Hiralal, p. XVI. 
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ascended the throne in 421 after Mahavira’s death. The 
total of the reigns of Nahapana and the Bhrtya Castanas 
or the Sakas was 282 years. The author of this work, in 
the 5th century A. D., believed the Sakas to be Castanas 
and none else. 

The late Dr. Hira Lai Sud commenting on these 
gdthds interprets Bhac-chatthandna ( ) as 

“probably Bhrtya Andhras or Andhra-bhrtya s.” 
Following his lead the editors of this work have also 
translated the word as Bhrtya-Andhras. But this Sanskrit 
rendering of the Prakrit form is altogether untenable. 
The Sanskrit form is Castana and they belonged to the 
Saka race. 

In the Jain Harivamsa Purdna ( 783 A.D. ) a literal 
translation of these Prakrit gdthds into Sanskrit is found.* 
There the word for Bhrtya Castanas is “Bhatatubana.” 
This reading is sufficiently corrupt, but it certainly is not 
Bhrtya-Andhras. 

16. According to the astronomical work 
Jyotirviddbharana,^ a Sakesvara or a Saka overlord of 
Rumma-desa was defeated by Vikramaditya. He was taken 
through the bazars of Ujjayini as a captive and later 
released. Not understanding the significance and meaning 
of the word ^Ruma' or ^Rotnaka,' Captain Wilford writes 

“Vicrama is supposed to have waged war with the 
Romans, all the time that he lived : that is to say for 145 
years : and to have taken one of their emperors prisoner, 

1 Chapter 63, verses 487, 488, and 652. 

it ch. 22, n. 

3 Essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahana by Captain Wilford, Asiatic 
Eesearches, Vol. IX, 1809, p. 119. 
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whom he carried in triumph through the streets of 
Ujjayini” 

In the PurSnas we find Romaka, a territory of 
the Sindhus.‘ This word is found in the ganapdfha 
of Panini also/ Alberun/ also enumerates this Romaka 
or Ruma amongst the territories of the north-west on 
the authority of Matsya Purana which reads Romaka. 
The reading of Alberuni, however, is mara. On the other 
hand, according to Dandanatha Narayana’s commentary* 
on Sarasvatikanthabharana Romaka or Ruma denotes a 
‘saltish land’. But the author of Kalpadrukosa' translates 
the word as ‘salt’ only. 

A variety of salt called romaka was known to Caraka 
and Susruta. According to Cakrapdni, a commentator 
of Caraka, romaka means a salt prepared from 
the water of Ruma river.® Rumd is a lake according to 
Dalhana, a commentator of Susruta.’ Ruma may be an 
earlier name of the Sakambhari lake. Hemddri, while 
commenting on Astdnga-hrdaya, states that romaka was 
produced in the Sakambhari territory.® The very name 
Sakambhari has some relation with the Sakas. 

Some scholars have regarded the Jyotirvidabharana 
as having been completed in the 13th century A.D.° But 
whatever be the date of this work, the mention of Ruma 
and its king Saka has an old tradition behind it. 

Matsya 121. 47 and 48 respectively. 

2 IV. 2, 80. and IV, 2, 110. 3 Alberuni’s India, Vol. I, Ch. 25, p. 261. 

4 = II. 2, 243. 

5 I 

^ 5^* p. 153. Oaekwad’s Oriental 

Series ed. 6 HI. 8, 141. 7 I. 46, 313. I I, 6, 148. 9 Ganaka, Tarangini, p. 4.5 

gives the date of the author as 1164. 
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17. Visdkhadatta or Visakhadeva, a contemporary 
of Chandragupta Vikrama, wrote a drama called Devi- 
Chandragupta. In this drama is described the heroic 
deed of Chandragupta’s assassinating a Saka king. This 
Saka king wanted to marry DhruvadevI, the wife of 
Chandragupta’s elder brother. This historical fact is 
again alluded to by Bana. The story of Rawal' and 
Barkarmis as narrated in Majmal-ut-Tawarikh is merely 
a translation of this drama into Arabic by Abul Hassan 
Ali (1026 A.D.) But who was this Sakapati bold enough 
to execute such a plan ? Altekar’' believes him to be the 
Saka Mahaksatrapa Rudrasena II. But this cannot be 
reconciled with the evidence put forth by Majmal-ut- 
Tawarikh and Rajasekhara. Both these authorities place 
the defeat of the Saka in the north Punjab, and it is not 
yet known if Rudrasena II ever ruled in the north of the 
Punjab. 

Visdkhadatta in his Mudrdrdksasa alludes to Saka 
kings, who are described as brave.’ 

Visdkhadatta, the author of this play (Devi Chandra- 
Gupta), is very likely the same as the author of 
Mudrdrdksasa.' 

1 On the word Rawal Abul Fazi wiites: — ‘*The chief of the state was 
formerly called Rawal, but for a long time past has been known as Rana.” 
Ain*i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. Voi. II, p. 268. On the word Rawal see also Indian Culture 
Vol. XII, No. 1, p. 13f. 

2 Quoted in ‘‘A History of the Guptas” oy R. N. Dandekar, p. 77, 

SHTSf: I 

q-f*l qfsi f HRJJ. II Canto v, verse 11. 



Canto II, p. 86, Bombay Sanskrit Series Ed. 1889. 

4 Classical Sanskrit Literature by Krishnamacharya, p. 604-609. 
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18. In the Harsa-carita of Bdna it is stated that 
Chandragupta disguised as a woman assassinated a Saka 
king who desired the wife of another.* Commenting on 
this passage of Bdna, S a nk a r d r y a writes that 
Chandragupta in the disguise of DhruvadevI killed the 
Saka king who coveted his brother’s (Ramagupta’s) wife.’ 

19. Brahmagupta, an astronomer of circa 620 A.D., 
mentions in his Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta the beginning 
of the current Saka era at the death of a Saka king.* This 
reference has been fully dealt with in Chapter IV. 

20. In the Rdma-carita of Ahhinanda ( end of the 
8th or the beginning of the 9th century A.D. ) it is asked, 
“after Vikrama, the enemy of the Saka king, where do 
poets tell pious tales ?”' This enemy of the Sakas is 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya. Here it is again said that 
“by the foe of the Saka, the works of Kalidasa were 
brought to fame.” 

2 1 . Mahjusri-mula-halpa isa Buddhist work. 
According to the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal it was composed 
in circa the 9th century A.D.‘ It contains an important 
verse' which states that there were in all thirty kings of 
the Sakas. Of them only eighteen were monarchs of note. 

22. Vardhamdna, the author of Ganaratna- 
mahodadhi ( 1140 A.D. ), quotes the following verse from 
some earlier author, while commenting on the word Saka : 

51^ <4 II karika 20 II 

3lwiciMl^fa I Chapter 6, p. 696, Calcutta ed. 

2 ^i*Miw-qi4:^ srwmm: 

w n q i f^^ ; l 3 i, 26 . 4 Canto 

XXII. s Imperial History of India, Introduction. 6 611 later half, 612 first half. 
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23. Kalhana (1149 A.D.) in his Rdjatrangini writes 
about a king named PratSpaditya of Kashmir, who was 
related to some Vikramaditya. According to Kalhana 
some writers confused this Vikramaditya with Sakari- 
Vikramaditya, but he says that they were mistaken, 
as Sakari-Vikramaditya was some one else.’ Kalhana 
further writes that there was in Ujjayini a Vikramaditya 
alias Harsa, who in the beginning destroyed the Sakas.’ 

24. In the Sadukti-Karndmria of Sridharadasa 
(Saka 1127=1205 A.D.), three slokas of the celebrated 
poet Amaruka are quoted. One of them describes the 
feats of a king “who took vow to make widows of Saka 
women.’” 


Sanskrit anthologies have preserved Uokas of three 
authors Sakachella, Sakavarman and Sakavrddhi.* They 
may have been some Saka authors. 

25. Prahhdvaka-carita of Prabhdchandra 
(1277 A.D.) contains a Kalakasuri-carita.' This is almost 
identical with the Kdlakdcdrya-Kathdnaka, which has been 
so widely used and relied on by Dr. Sten Konow. This 
carita records that the Jain teacher Kalaka went to the 
Saka country and brought with him a Sahi (^rf?) or 
Sahi ( ) king. 


There are many versions of this Kalakacarya 
Kathanaka known amongst the Jainas, but the story about 

ii ii. e. 

2 (i) I 

(ii) 

II III. 125, 128. 

3 I p. 297, Lahore ed. 4 Subhasitavali of 

Vallabhadeva P. Peterson’s ed. 1886, Introduction, p. 125. 5 Carita IV. 
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the advent of the Sakas in western India is almost the 
same in all of them. 

26. The Kumarapdla-carita of J ayashhhasuri gives 
the following information. ‘ There was a king Sri Simha 
Vikrama in the Chalukya family. He possessed the power 
of turning base metals into gold. He started an era of 
his own after freeing all ( subordinate ) rulers of any debt. 
He had a son Hari Vikrama, the crest of the brave. Even 
the strong Saka dynasties did not bear the heat of his 
glory. In his family was born Rama. To him was born 
Sahajarama who killed the king of the Sakas, the lord of 

three lakhs of horses' In his family was born 

Mularaja. 

Now this Mularaja was ruling in circa 950 A.D. 
Long before him the king of the Sakas, the lord of three 
lakhs of horses, was killed by Sahajarama who was born 
in the family of Simha Vikrama and Hari (=Vikrama). 
This family was certainly the family of Samudragupta and 
Chandragupta, as they bore the titles of Simha-Vikrama 
etc. But here this family is, by mistake, described as the 
Chalukya family. 

27. A Sakaditya is mentioned in the Hara Gauri 
Samvdda." 


1 Canto I, verse 21. 2 Rasiklal C. Parikh translates in his Kavyanu^asana, 

(1938, Vol. II, pt. I, Intro, p. XXI) as “Among his descendant there was one 
Sahajarama who had a cavalry force of three lacs of horses and who defeated the lord 
of ^akas on the battlefield”. Mr, K. M. Munshi following, perhaps, Mr. Parikh has 
given a similar translation in his *‘The Glory that was Gurjaradesa”, Part III, 
p. 72, “After him came Sahajarama who was the Lord of three lakhs of horses, 
who having destroyed the lord of the Sakas”. I am afraid the interpretation of both 
of them ia wrong. 3 I. H. Q., Vol. XVIII, p. 261. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SAKAS IN INSCRIPTIONS 


In the previous chapter I have given detailed 
references to the Sakas from Indian literature, which 
I believe to be as good evidence as any other. But since 
some scholars do not attach any importance to references 
from literature, unless they are supported by inscriptional 
or numismatic evidence, and as ancient Indian history 
can only be compiled from all the three sources, literary, 
inscriptional and numismatic, I now proceed to set forth 
the available inscriptional evidence regarding the Sakas 
and their achievements. 

Historians should remember that in India eminent 
classical writers were also the writers of inscriptions under 
their patron kings e.g. Harisena under Samudragupta. 

1. Inscriptions of N ahapdna' s Time. Eight 
important inscriptions of the time of NahapSna are known 
to scholars.' These are inscribed on the caves of Nasik, 
Karle and Junar. The Nasik Cave Inscriptions 11, 13 and 
14 (a)' mention the matrimonial alliance between Saka 
Usavadata and Daksamitra, the daughter of Nahapana, the 
Ksaharata. This and other inscriptions of Saka Usavadata, 
the son-in-law of Nahapana are a helpful source for a 
study of the reign of Nahapana. The dates in these 


1 See the appendix. 2 E, I. Vol. VII, pp. 81, 83 and 86. 
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inscriptions range from the year 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. One of these eight inscriptions is the inscription of 
Ayama, the minister of Nahapana. It is dated in the year 
46 of an unspecified era. As regards this date Sten Konow 
has recently pointed out that according to the latest reading 
of the symbol of the date sign by Rapson the figure should 
be 76 and not 46.‘ In this inscription the title sdmi is used 
with the name Nahapana.’ 

2. There are certain inscriptions on the Bheraghat' 
Statues of the daughter of Bhvimaka which, however, are 
nearly illegible.’ 

3. The Kdrle Cave Inscription of Mitradevanaha.* 
In this inscription is recorded the gift of a pillar. 
Mitradevanaka calls himself the son of Usavadata, who 
was the son-in-law of Nahapina. Senart is of opinion 
that Mitradevanaka is an Indian name. So he may have 
been the son of Usavadata by his Indian wife Daksamitra. 

4. The Nasik Cave Inscription No 15 tells about 
the Sakani lay devotee Visnudata, the daughter of 
Agnivarman, the Saka.® It shows that the Sakas in India 
unlike the Romans in England used to perform certain 
religious ceremonies indigenous to their adopted country. 
Here we have reference to a Saka lay devotee, who 
seems to have been a resident of some monastery on 
mount TrirasmI in Nasik. This inscription is dated in 
the 9th year of king Isvarasena, the Abhira. 

5. The Inscription' of Vdsithiputa Siri Pulumdyi 
in his 19th regnal year, describes the defeat of the Sakas 

1 Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, pp. 40, 41. 2 E. I. VoL VII, p. 56. 

5 Near Jabalpur in the Central Provinces. 4 Quoted in Indian History Congress 
Proceedings, Lahore Session, 1940, p. 150. 5 E. I. Vol. VII, Karle Cave Inscriptions, 

No. 11, p. 56. i E. I. Vol. VIII, pp. 88, 89. 7 Ibid, Nasik Cave Inscriptions, 

No. 2, p. 60 t 
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along with the Yavanas and Pahlavas by his deceased 
father Siri Satakani Gotamlputa. It also states that 
Gotamiputa exterminated the Ksaharata dynasty. This 
inscription is very important as it independently records 
the above facts. However, Sten Konow regards the fact 
of the destruction of the Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas 
as a mere boast.' 

6. There are two inscriptions in one of the Nasik 
Caves which refer to the gift of two cisterns and a cave 
by a Saka writer named Damachika Vudhika, son of 
Visnudatta of Dasapura." 

7. Raychaudhuri, however, thinks that “the earliest 
Saka kings mentioned in Indian inscriptions are perhaps 
Damijada and Maues.”* This statement requires further 
investigation. 

8. The Mathura Lion-Capital Inscription* contains 
the line — Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. There has been 
a great deal of controversy over the interpretation of this 
line. Dr. Raychaudhuri has summed up the whole as 
follows’ : — 

“Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakasthana.” Dr. Fleet, 
however, maintained that “there are no real grounds for 
thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any 
part of northern India above Kathiawad and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now known as Malwa.” 
He took 'Sarva' to be a proper name and translated the 

1 Notes on Indo-Scythian Chronology, p. 42. 2 E. I. VoJ. VIII, Nasik 

Cave Inscriptions, Nos. 26 and 27, pp. 95 and 96. 3 P. H. A. I. 4th ed., p. 364. 

4 E» I. Vol. IX, p. 135 f; Dr. Harit Krishna Deb has recently published a thought- 
provoking article on this inscription in J. R. A. S. Bengal, Letters, Vol. X, 1944, p. 
13 f. He, however, gives the reading iSakrasthana. 5 P. H. A. I., 4th ed., p. 361, 
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inscriptional passage as “a gift of '‘Sarva' in honour of 
his home.”' 

‘Fleet’s objection is not convincing. Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin i. e. 
Kapisa-Gandhara. As regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note that 
the Markandeya Purana refers to a Saka settlement in 
the Madhyadesa. Dr. Thomas points out that there is 
no difficulty in the expression of honour to the ‘whole 
realm of the Sakas’ since we find in the Wardak, SuiVihar 
and other inscriptions even more comprehensive 
expressions, e. g., Sarva sattvanam, ‘of all living creatures’. 
As regards Fleet’s rendering “svaka and sakatthana” as 
one’s own place. Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem 
natural to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s 
own home. A puja addressed to a country is unusual, but 
inscription G of the Lion-Capital contains a similar pQja 
addressed to the chief representatives of the Saka 
dominions. ’It is, therefore, clear that ‘Sarvasa sakastanasa' 
means the realm of all the Sakas and nothing else. 

The Mathura Lion-Capital inscription contains the 
names of Mahaksatrapa Rajula, Mahaksatrapa Kusuluka 
Patika, Ksatrapa Sodasa and Ksatrapa Kharadaka. 
These names along with the title Ksatrapa or Mahaksatrapa 
indicate the expansion of the Sakas as far as Mathura. 

9. Mathura (Kafikdli Tlldf Votive Tablet of the 
time of Sodasa. The title Mahaksatrapa with the name 
of Sodasa is an indication of Saka lineage. This 
inscription is dated sarhvatsara 70+2 or 40+2. According 
to the alphabet of the Western Ksatrapa coins the first 
figure may be read as 40, but according to Kusana 


1 J. R. A. S. 1904, pp. 703 f; 1905, pp. 155, 643 f. 2 E. I. Vol. II, p. 199, 
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inscriptions it is certainly 70. The reading 70 may be 
regarded as correct.' 

10. Mathura Stone Inscription^ of the time of 
^oddsa mentions this king as Svami Mahaksatrapa. Both 
these Mathura Brahmi inscriptions use the word Svami 
with Sodasa. He was, therefore, no doubt a Saka. 

11. Another Inscription from Kahkdli Tild also 
mentions the word Saka, though the reading is 
ambiguous.’ 

12. Giridhatapur Jitld Inscription. This inscription 
is in a fragmentary state. Luders, however, draws the 
conclusion “that the donatrix was of Saka descent.”' This 
inscription is dated in the year 270 of the era of some 
Mahdrdja. The name of the Mahdrdja is lost. It may 
be noted that another inscription* from Kahkall Tlla at 
Mathura is also dated in the era of some Mahdrdja 
rdjdtirdja. The name in this inscription is also lost. 

13. Taxila Copper-plate Inscription of Patika 
records the date samvatsara 78. This inscription 
contains a word Ksahara, which according to some 
scholars is nothing else but Ksaharata.^ Some scholars 
have surmised that this Patika is the same as that 
mentioned in the Mathura Lion-Capital inscription. 

14. Mathura ( Second Ganeshrd Mound) Inscription 
of Ksahardta Ghaiaka. Dr. Vogel draws the attention of 
scholars to this fragmentary inscription.’ In the following 
two lines which have reached us the words Ksaharata and 
Ghataka are quite legible; — 

1 Cf. Sten Konow, E. I., Vol. XXI, p. 27. 2 E. I. Vol. IX, p, 247. 

5 E. I. Vol. XXIV, p. 203. 4 Acarya Puspanjali Vol, ( in honour of Dr. D. R. 

Bhandarkar) p. 287, 1940 ed. 5 Indian Antiquary Vol. XXXVII, p. 33 ff. 

6 E. I. Vol. IV, p, 55 f. 7 3. K. A. 8, 1912, p. 121. 
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(i) 

(ii) ^ 37 7f^ 

The presence of the Ksaharatas in Mathura is 
evident. 

15. Mathura Mora Well Inscription'^ of the time 
of the son of Mahaksatrapa Rajubula. Though the name 
of the son is illegible, his designation SvSmi is clear. 

16. Andhau Stone Inscriptions of the time of 
Castana and Rudradaman. These inscriptions are four 
in number and all bear the date varse 52. These mention 
Ysamotika, as the father of Castana.’ 

17. Jundgarh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman I. 
This is a very famous and important inscription and was 
written in varse 72. This is the first Saka inscription 
which was written in Sanskrit of the Kavya style. It gives 
the history of the dam named Sudarsana. It also records 
the exploits of the great Rudradaman.* 

18. Gundd (North Kathiawar) Inscription of the 
time of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasirhha I. This inscription 
gives the date varse 103, The language is Prakrit and 
the inscription was set up by an Abhira general, RudrabhutI 
by name.* An inscription entered in para 25 may be 
read along with this inscription. Both the inscriptions 
may be of one and the same year. An Abhira is mentioned 
in each. 

19. Kanheri Lane Inscription. This inscription 
mentions that Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni had a wife who 
was the daughter of Mahaksatrapa Ru (dradaman) of the 
family of Karddamaka kings.' 

1 E. I. Vol. XXIV, p. 194 f. 2 E. I. Vol, XVI, pp. 19-25. 3 E. I. Vol. 

VIII, p. 42 f. 4 E. I. Vol. XVI, p. 233-236. 5 Luders, List of Brahmi 

Inscriptions, No. 994. 
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20. Jundgarh Stone Inscription of Jayaddman's 
Grandson. The inscription is mutilated. The name of 
the king and the date of its writing are both lost. 
However, the names Castana, Jayadaman and Girinagara 
are legible. The inscription may be of Damaysada or 
Rudrasimha I.‘ 

21. Jundgarh Inscription of Jivaddmd. Only two 
lines have survived and even these are broken in places. 
The date is 100+ •••“ 

22. Mulvdsara ( Gaekwar) Inscription of the time 
of Mahdksatrapa Rudrasena. The date is varse 232 or 
122. It records that the son of Vanijaka sacrificed his 
life for a friend.’ The year 122 appears to be the correct 
reading.^ 

23. Gadhd or Jasdan Lake (North Kathiawar) 
Stone Inscription of Rudrasena I. This inscription is 
dated varse 127 or 126. Rudrasena is entitled 
Mahaksatrapa Svami.‘ 

The genealogical table in this inscription is the 
longest that has so far come to light. It is as follows : — 

(1) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramukha Svami 

Castana. 

(2) Raja Ksatrapa Svami Jayadaman. 

(3) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bha (dramukha) Svami 

Rudradaman. 

(4) Raja Mahaksatrapa Bhadramukha Rudrasimha. 

(5) Raja Mahaksatrapa Svami Rudrasena. 

24. Kdndkherd (near Sdnchi) Stone Inscription of 

1 E. I. Vol. XVI, p. 241. 2 E. I. Vol. XVIII, pp. 339-40. 3 Pkt. and 

Skt. Ins. ol Kathyawar. p. 23. 4 Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State 

by A. S. Oadre, 1943, pp. 2, 3. S E. I. Vol. XVI, p. 238. 
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^ridharavarman. This inscription was discovered by 
Sir John Marshall. N. G. Majumdar read the date as 241. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that “the reading of the date is 
doubtful,” and reads the date as 201. According to Dr. 
D. C. Sircar, Sridharavarman was “originally an official 
of the Saka house of Malwa, but later assumed 
independence.”' 

25. Mevasd (Cutch) Stone Inscription of the time 
of a Mahdksatrapa. D. B. Diskalkar discovered this 
inscription and published it in the Proceedings of the 
Fifth Indian Oriental Conference." He interprets the 
date as 300, but it may be interpreted as 103 also. If 
the interpretation of Diskalkar is accepted, then this 
inscription should be associated with the great-grandson of 
Bhartrdaman, who ruled up to circa 215 A.D. But from 
the materials known so far, it is certain that the line of 
Castana ended with the son of Bhartrdaman. So the 
existence of his great-grandson is unintelligible at this 
stage of our knowledge. Now if the other interpretation 
103 be proved correct then the Bhartrdaman of this 
inscription will be a brother of Rudradaman I. It 
describes a gift of Abhira Vasuraka. The meaning of the 
inscription as a whole is not clear. As already pointed 
out this inscription should be read along with the Gunda 
inscription (vide para no. 18). 

26. J un dr Cave Inscription No. 13. This 
inscription mentions a Saka, Aduthama.® 

27. Amr dv ati Inscription. A Saka-giri is 
mentioned in this inscription,' Chanda reads the word 

1 8, 1., Sircar, p. 181. I Vol. I, p, 565 . 3 Quoted in Bharatiya 

Itihasa ki Kupa-rekha by Jai Chandra Vidyalankar, Vol, II, p. 951. 4 E. I. Vol. 

XV, Some Unpublished Amravati Inscriptions, No. 55, p. 274. 
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as (S)akagiri, and F. W. Thomas as Pi(Si?)giri. But 
Saka-giri as suggested by K. Gopalachari seems to be 
the correct reading/ 

28. N dgarjunlkonda Epigraph^. A Saka Moda and 
his sister Budhi are mentioned. This shows that individual 
Sakas had entered the Deccan at an early date. This 
is further proved by the fact that “among the sculptures 
excavated by Mr. Longhurst at Nagarjunlkonda there are 
two showing a warrior in Scythian dress.”* 

29. Candrdvalli Stone Inscription of M ayurasarman. 
This place is in Mysore. It is stated in this inscription that 
this king defeated the Abhiras, the Pallavas and the 
Sakasthanas etc‘. These Sakasthanas appear to be those 
who inhabited the Kathiawar territory. 

30. Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta^ states 
that the Daivaputra-sdhi-sdhdmisdhi ^aka-Murundas 
and many others bowed before Samudragupta. It should 
be noted that in this purely Sanskrit inscription the word 
sdhi ( ) is spelt with sa ( ^ ). 

31. Bargaon grant of Ratnapdla {circa 1050 A. D. 
or even earlier) gives the account that “he (Ratnapala) was a 
strong cage for the sporting Saka bird”*f.e. he was powerful 
enough to be dreaded by the Sakas. On the other hand 
H.C. Ray very strangely translates it as “with a fence 
strong like that used for the game birds of the Sakas.”’ 

32. Six Saindhava Copper plate grants from 
Ghumli! The writer of the grant no. A of the time of 

1 Early History of the Andhra Country, 1941, p.96. 2 E.I, Vol. XX,p.37. 

3 Early History of the Andhra Country, p. 96. 4 Mysore Archaeological Survey, 

Annual Report, 1929, p. 50. 5 Select Inscriptions by D. C. Sircar, p. 258. 

6 I 7 Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. I, p. i250. 

I E. I. Vol. XXVI, pp. 188-203, 
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Agguka II and no, B of the time of Jaika is some Saka 
named Kapila, son of Vikkatta, who was an ornament of 
the Sakas. The inscriptions are dated in the year 513 of 
an unknown samvat. It might possibly be the Valabhi era. 
This shows that some Sakas retained their individuality 
long after the Saka rule had ended. 

33. Shahdaur Inscription. This Kharoshthi 
inscription according to the reading of Sten Konow records 
a name Namijada and &aka sahatsar^ The name, if 

F 

read correctly, has some similarity with the Saka name 
Damajada. 

In the end it may be pointed out that though 
not directly connected with inscriptional information, some 
archaeological remains show the presence of Scythian or 
Saka power near Indore also. Sardar M. V. Kibe writes, 
“about six miles to the south of Indore, on a plateau, 
there are the remains of a Scythian camp near Nagpur.”' 


1 E. I, Vol. XIX, p. 199. 2 “Blanks in Middle Indian History”, article 

by Sardar M. V. Kibe, published in Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume, p, 62, 1936 ed. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SAKA ERA 


Coins and inscriptions of the Saka rulers of western 
India show that the Saka kings used an era of their own. 
Almost all scholars are of opinion that the well known 
Saka-Salivahana era, which is even now in vogue in 
southern India, is that same era. It will, however, be 
seen later on that such is not the case and in reality there 
was an earlier Saka era, which was used by the Saka 
kings and the Saka-Salivahana era started at the end of 
Saka rule. 

DIFFERENT NAMES OF TEE SAKA ERA 

The Saka era has been used in inscriptions and 
literature under the following different names : — 

1. The era of the coronation of a Saka king : — 

'nag i‘ 

2. The era of a Saka king ; — 

( i) 5^^ d 

(ii) f 

3. Saka-Samvat or the Saka era : — 

1 E. I. Vol. VII, Appendix, p, 2, No. 3. 2 I. A. Vol. XII, p. IG. 3 I.A. 

Vol. VI, p. 73, 4 E, I, Vol, I, p. 56. 
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( ii) I* 

(iv) 51^15^ '^^'S I® 

(v) 51^^^ l‘ 

4, Saka or Saka : — 

(i)^ I* 

(a) 511% 5igr H [5r] 

The word Saka requires elucidation. Abul Fazl 
informs us that the word Saka was used for the era of 
Vikramaditya also. He says : — 

“After the invasion of Salvahana, the era of 
Bikramajit was changed from Saka to Sanpat."^ 

It is possible that the observation of Abul Fazl 
might be correct. The following lines® from an inscription 
show the use of both the words Saka and Samvat for 
the same era : — 

jnn[% ^ 

^ ^ g fe]% 

Again, one Kalidasa, the author of Jyotirvidabharana, 
uses the word Saka with the Vikrama era in the following 
verse® : — 

5n% 

In the Akalanka-carita (15th or 16th century A. D.) 
we read the following : — 

There is a fourth very clear case which confirms this 

1 I. A. Vol. VI, p. 86. 2 E.I. Vol. XX, Appendix, Inscriptions of Northern 

India by D.R. Bhandarkar, No. 1082. 3 Ibid, No. 1091. 4 E.I. Vol. IX, p. 53. 

5 E.I. Vol. VII, Appendix, Kielhom’a List of Inscriptions of Southern India, 
p. 63, No. 348. 6 E. I. Vol. XX, Appendix, Inscriptions of Northern India by 

D. R. Bhandarkar, p. 147, No. 1092. 7 Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, Vol. II, 

p. 16, Calcutta ed., 1891. 8 Inscriptions of Northern India by D. R. Bhandarkar, 

No. 145. 9 IV. 53. 1 Q Quoted in Akalahka-Grantha-trayam, intro., p. 13. 
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statement. Ananta wrote a work Kdtydyana-smdrta- 
mantrdrtha-dipikd. A manuscript of this work was copied 
in samvat 1721. It is preserved in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. It ends with the colophon ; — 

II* 

Now, this is not a Saka date, for, if it were, it will 
correspond with Vikrama year 1823. This date is one 
hundred and two years later than the date of this copy of 
the work. This riddle finds its solution in another work 
of the same author. Ananta writes at the end of his 
Kdnva-Yaju-hhdsya : — 

5r% i 
ii’‘ 

This shows that by the word Saka he meant the 
Vikrama era. These cases lend double proof to Abul Fazl’s 
statement. They necessitate a review of the Saka dates 
in the inscriptions considered irregular so far. 

The form Saka is common with astronomical and 
Jain writers also. For example ; — 

(i) Lalla gives in the Uttaradhikara of Grahaganita 
a date with the word Saka : — 

“5n% I 

(ii) Brahmagupta writes in his Khandakhadyaka 
( 587 Saka ) : — 

fs^l WK: ll’ 

(Hi) Satananda ( circa 812 Saka ), the author of 
Bhasvatl, gives the date of his composition 
in Saka : — 


1 History of Vedic Literature (in Hindi) by Pt. Bhagavad Datta B. A., Voi. I, 
pt. II, p. 129. 2 Queen’s College Library, Collection No. 3 and Satchel 78. 3 I. 3. 
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m 5TI% II' 

(iv) Bhatta-Utpala, commenting on Brhajjataka, gives 
the date of completing the work as 888 Saka : — 

i 

5n% ii“ 

(v) The date of Nyayakandall by Bhatta Sridhara, as 
quoted at the end of the work is Sakabda 913 : — 

3?Tf^¥^5fft^Tsr^ 5Tcr« i%i5% ?f%Hi i 

II" 

(vi) Sripati (921 Saka) also uses the word : — 

5TT% 151=61. • l' 

(vii) Vadiraja Suri, a Jain author, in his Parsva- 
natha-carita writes : — 

5n^% sBtw^ 

»iT^ ^r^=fciiiff5f I" 


Besides these forms there is another way of naming 
this era. It is expressed as ; — 

5. ^aka-nrpa-kdldtita-samvatsara or the era which 
marks the expiry of the time of the Saka king or kings. 




This fifth way of naming the era is used in a 
majority of copper plates and inscriptions of the Rastra- 
kutas and Western Chalukyas. 

6. ^dlivdhana Saka : — 


According to R. B. Gauri Shankar Hira Chand 

1 I. 1, Benares ed. 2 Brhajjataka, p. 278. 3 Quoted in Ganakatarangini, 

p. 25. Benares ed. 4 Siddhanta ^ekhara, p. 12, introduction, Gal. ed. 5 Quoted 
in ‘Jain Sahitya Aura Itihasa, p. 300. 6 Important Inscriptions from the Baroda 

State by A. S. Gadre, Vol. I, p, 32, 

See also, 5r^5iT^gfI^?T 5ft (fir)^ ?5Thltg, in E. I. Vol 

VII, Appendix, Inscriptions of Southern India, p, 2, No, 1. 
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Ojha‘ and many other historians the name Salivahana was 
connected with this era in Saka 1276. But the association 
of the name Salivahana with this era goes back 295 years 
i.e. to 981 Saka.'^ This establishes the fact that the name 
Salivahana was connected with this era much earlier. S 
Munisvara states in his Siddhanta-Sarva-Bhauma" that 
the king Salivahana of the Saka era was the writer of the 
Prakrit work Saptasati. 

In the Somalapuram grant of Virupaksa of Saka 
1389 this era is described as ; — 

7. Sdlivdhana-nirntta-&aka-varsa-hramdgate* i. e. 
in the course of the Saka years determined by Salivahana. 
This expression indicates that according to the writer of 
this plate, Salivahana was regarded as one who simply 
decided something in connection with this era. What 
that thing was, we do not yet know. 

8. Bakendra-kdla : — 

Another form of naming Saka era is Sakendra-kala. 
Its first use is found in the following verses of 
Pahcasiddhantika and Brhatsaiiihita by Varahamihira : — 

(i) fgn 

(a) »Trnf^ I 

Vatesvara, an astronomer, follows Varahamihira 

1 Bharatiya Prachlna Lipi Mala, p. 172. 

?TT% II 

Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 134. 

3 Siddhanta-Sarva-Bhauma, pt. I, p. 23, Benares ed. 4 E. I. Vol. XVII, p. 199. 
S Pahcasiddhantika, ed. by G. Thibaut and M. Sudhakara Dvivedi, p. 31, gl. 2, 
Moti Lai Benarsi Das (Lahore) ed, 6 Brhatsaiiihita, VIII. 20. 
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and uses this form in expressing his own date in the 
following verse ; — 

fwi •* 

Of the above names of the Saka era, how many 
denote the older Saka era, is yet to be ascertained. 

PBOF. BAPSON’S VIEW ABOUT THE CUBBEXT &AKA EBA 

On the general assumption that the Saka kings used 
this Saka era in their inscriptions. Prof. E. J. Rapson, while 
discussing the origin of the name of this era, writes’ : — 

“The dates which appear on the coins and inscriptions, 
of its (Saka) princes are all in the era which starts 
from the beginning of Kanishka’s reign in 78 A.D. They 
range from the year 41 to the year 310 (119-388 A.D.) and 
form the most continuous and complete chronological 
series found on the monuments of ancient India. It was 
in consequence of its long use by the Caka princes of 
Western India that the era became generally known in 
India as the Caka era.” 

Prof. Rapson has expressed the following two 
important views in the above passage, viz : — 

(a) The current Saka era started with Kaniska’s 
reign. 

(b) The current Saka era was so named because it 
was used for a very long time by the Saka princes 
of Western India. 

BAPSON’S VIEW COXTBADICTED 

Both these views are contradicted by the following 
statements of earlier authors : — 


1 Acc, No. 3784, Catalogue of the Panjab University Sanskrit Mss. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol, I,p. 58. 
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1. Alberuni (1030 A. D.) writes in his Indika : — 
"TBE SAKA EALA." 

“The epoch of the era of Saka or ^akakala falls 
135 years later than that of Vikramaditya. The here- 
mentioned Saka tyrannised over their country between the 
river Sindh and the ocean, after he had made Aryavarta, 
in the midst of this realm, his dwelling-place. He 
interdicted the Hindus from considering and representing 
themselves as anything but Sakas. Some maintain that 
he was a Sudra from the city of Almansura; others 
maintain that he was not a Hindu at all, and that he had 
come to India from the west. The Hindus had much to 
suffer from him, till at last they received help from the 
east, when Vikramaditya marched against him, put him to 
flight and killed him in the region of Karur, between Multan 
and the castle of Loni. Now this date became famous, 
as people rejoiced in the news of the death of the tyrant, 
and was used as the epoch of an era, especially by the 
astronomers. They honour the conqueror by adding 
Sri to his name, so as to say Sri Vikramaditya. Since 
there is a long interval between the era which is called 
the era of Vikramaditya (v. p. 5) and the killing of Saka, 
we think that that Vikramaditya from whom the era has 
got its name is not identical with that one who killed 
Saka, but only a namesake of his.”‘ 

Alberuni communicates to us the views of the Indian 
writers of the 11th century and of even earlier dates that 
the present Saka era was started after the extermination 
of a Saka tyrant. 

2. Amaraja {circa 1180 A. D.) the commentator 
of Khanda-khadyaka states that the Saka era began when 


1 Alberuni’s India, English edition by Sachau, 1910, Vol. II, Ch. XLIX. 
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Saka kings were killed by Vikramaditya'. This fact in 
the same words is mentioned by PrthudakasvSmin 
(circa 864 A. D.) in his commentary on the same verse*. 

3. Bhaskara, a famous astronomer, who preceded 
Utpala, and therefore Alberuni, writes in the Grahaganita 
chapter of his Siddhanta Siromani ; — 

i. e. 3179 years of the Kaliyuga were at an end at the death 
of a Saka king. 

4. Sripati, the author of Siddhanta Sekhara also 
says that 3179 years of Kaliyuga had passed by the end of 
the Saka period, in the following verse ; — 

«mn: i‘ 

But the case of Makkibhatta (1377 A. D.),* the 
commentator of Siddhanta Sekhara, is very strange. Not 
knowing the existence of two Saka eras, he wrongly 
interprets the word ^akdnte as ‘before the beginning of 
the Saka era.’® 

This verse is found at the end of Laksanavall, a 
work on logic by Udayana (906 Saka.) The author says 

1 5TW HRI TmiH% ^ «n«nf^: fl 

Khan^akhadyakft with Vaaana-Bhasya by 

Amaraja, p. 2, Cal. ed., 1925. 

2 91^ HR ^ «HI«n%n W 

irfenC- I Khandakhadyaka, ed. by P. C. Sengupta, p. 3, Cal. ed., 1941. 

3 Kalamanadhyaya, I. 28. 4 I. 25. 5 P. K, Gode’g article in Journal 

of Indian History (Madras), Vol. XVI, pp. 259-262. 

6 51*15% 5l*Tanlt *1^ *%: I Biddhanta Sekhara by 

Sripati, p. 16, commentary on b1. 25, Calcutta ed., 1932. 

7 Another reading of this verse has been suggested in Ganganath Jha 
Research Institute Journal, Vol. II 
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that he completed the work when 906 years from the expiry 
of the Sakas had elapsed. His dating from the expiry of 
the Sakas shows that an era which began at the end of the 
Sakas was also in vogue in India. This reference is 
particularly important as Udayana was a logician and 
not an astronomer. 

6. Bhatta-Utpala, commenting on verse VIII. 20 of 
Brhatsamhita by Varahamihira, states the same fact ; — 

7. Vatesvara (702 Saka) also says that 3179 years 
of Kaliyuga had passed at the conclusion of the Sakas : — 

8. Brahma Gupta (550 Saka = 628 A. D.)' writes 
in his Brahma-Sphuta-Siddhanta that at the end of the 
Sakas 3179 years of the Kaliyuga had passed.* In the 
verse that follows, he again states that at the end of the 
Saka' king and from the beginning of the Kalpa so 
many years had passed. 

9. Another Sanskrit work, Hara Gauri Sa^hvdda, 
repeats the same view. This work comes from Assam 
and is of an unknown date. It may, however, be a 
resume of an ancient tradition. It records that “in the 
Kali year 3179 ( = 78 A. D.) there was a king Subahu, 
who was a bosom friend of Sakaditya. Vikrama after 
killing his elder brother and this Saka incurred the 
enmity of Subahu.”' There are some controversial items 

1 p, 193, Benares ed. 2 Ace. No. 3784, si. 10, Catalogue of the Panjab 
University Library Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

s ^'g444»itr .- i 

4 1 1. ao. 

I 1 1.27. • Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol.XVlII, 1942, p, 2M. 
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in the account that follows. The manuscript being quite 
unsatisfactory, as admitted by its editor, I have made no 
further use of it here. One fact is, however, quite clear, 
that in Kali year 3179 or 78 A, D. a ^aka was killed. 
Thus according to this authority also the current Saka era 
started with the death of a Saka king. 

The tradition of Vikrama’s killing his brother and a 
Sakaditya is recorded in a mutilated form, by Captain 
Wilford, in the following lines' : — 

“It is the general opinion, that Vicramaditya put his 
brother Sucaditya, or Bhartrihari, to a most slow and 
cruel death, by severing his head, with a knife, both small 
and bad. His putting him to death is mentioned’ by 
Holwell, and Mr. Wilkins.” 

The above information given from the Vamiavalis by 
Captain Wilford and the incident recorded in the Hara 
Gauri Samvdda are an echo of the story of Chandra Gupta 
Vikrama as found in Majmal-ut-Tawdrikh and Devi 
Chandra Gupta. Wilford’s mention of a knife tallies with 
the Persian account. 

All the above authors are of opinion that the 
current Saka era began with the death of a Saka king 
or at the end of the Sakas. This tradition which was 
current even in 628 A. D. was not a creation of a single 
day. This view finds further support in another way. 

MEANING OF SAKA-NBPA-KALlTiTA-SAMVATSABA. 

It has been noted above under no. 5 that one of 
the names of the Saka era was, Saka-nrpa-kalatlta- 
samvatsara, or the era at the expiry of the time of the 
Saka king or kings. Some scholars have translated 


1 A. K., Vol. IX, p. 152. 2 A. R., Vol. I, p. 129. 
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this phrase as “the expired year of the time of the Saka 
kings,” But there are many clear cases, where this 
interpretation can not hold good. 

1. The following inscription* of 743 &aka-nrpa- 
kdldtita year uses the words atita and again afitesu ; — 






2. Somadeva Suri, a Jain author, writing his 
Yasas-Tildka-Campu in Saka 881, writes in the colophon 
of this work : — 




i.e. in the year 881 expired of the 
kdldtita era. 


&aka-nrpa- 


3. Again in an inscription" of Saka 930 the date 
is expressed as : — 






In numbers 1, 2 and 3, if the first atita means the 
expired year, as scholars would like to have it, the 
following atitesu or gatesu will be quite redundant. There- 
fore, the word atita should be joined with ^aka-nrpa-kdla 
and not Samvatsara. It will mean ^aka-nrpa-kdlatnatitya 
i.e. at the expiry of the time of the Saka kings. The 
correctness of this interpretation of the above term is 
supported by Pdnini also. According to him the word 
atita here forms a compound with ^aka-nrpa-kdla as 
under the sutra II. 1, 24 the words kdntdratn and atita 
form the compound kdntdrdtita^ This indicates that the 
name of the era had the same significance behind it as 
expressed above by so many authors. 

1 E. I. Vol. XXI, p, 144, J E, I. Vol. VII, Appendix, No. 150, p, 27, 
3 See also Sarasvati-kanthabharana, III. 2, 34, 
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This idea is further supported by as late a work as 
Miidksard {circa 1100 A.D.), a commentary on the law code 
of Ydjnavalkya. Ydjnavalkya writes that all grants of 
a king should have the time specified in them. On the 
word time or kdla, the Mitdksard explains' that it should 
be done in the following two ways, i.e. in the form of 
&aka-nrpa-atita and of Samvatsara (60 years Jovian 
cycle). Prof. D. C. Sircar translates this passage as “the 
expired year of the Saka kings and the ( regnal ) year.’’’ 
This translation is not warranted by the words of 
Mitdksard. The words can only convey the meaning ‘at 
the expiry of the Saka king or kings’. Dr. Sircar seems 
to have translated it according to the general impression. 


There are cases, on the other hand, where the 
Vikrama era is also expressed in similar words and so 
these support the meaning of this term as expressed above. 
For example : — 


«. 


These dates, especially the fifth one, indicate that the 
Vikrama era was believed by many people to have begun 
with the demise of Vikramaditya. Many Jain works, from 
the 10th century onwards have preserved this view point.* 

1 1.320. J Pfoo. Indian History Congress, Lahore Session, p. 53. 3 E.I. 

Vol. XIX, Appendix, No. 169. 4 E. I. Vol. XX, No. 383. 5 E. I. Vol. XX, 

No. 455. 6 Inscriptions of Eathiawad, New Indian Antiquary, June 1940, p. 112, 

7 Quoted in Bharatiya-Pracina-Lipi-Mala, p. 170. 8 Prof. Hira Lai has collected 

these references, in his article on the ‘Date of Maha\dra Nirvana, Journal of the 
University of Nagpur, Deo, 1940, pp, 62-63. 
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This fact was known in India in 1809 A.D. Captain 

Wilford writes, “ the Jains reckon from the death of 

Vicramaditya 

Only in no. 1 a solitary example has been met with 

r ^ 

so far, where it is stated that perhaps the Saka-Salivahana 
era was reckoned from the coronation of a Saka king.* 
It appears that the writer of this inscription of Saka year 
500 has confused the tradition of an earlier Saka era to 
be mentioned hereafter, and has used the phrase, the era 
of the coronation of a Saka king, with the year of the 
current Saka era. 

In the light of what is written above, it will be seen 
that a number of ancient authorities agree that the current 
Saka era started with the extermination of the Sakas, 
and not with the advent of the Sakas in Western India. 
Therefore, the assumption of Prof. E. J. Rapson that the 
era started with the reign of Kaniska cannot be accepted. 
Moreover, Kaniska was decidedly a Tusara, and the 
Tusaras and Sakas have been distinguished one from 
the other by Indian writers from the earliest times. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE AGAINST RAPSON’ S VIEW 

There is another very conspicuous fact which goes 
against Prof. Rapson’s theory. All the inscriptions of the 
Sakas or the Western Ksatrapas use the word varse for 
era, while the inscriptions, copper plates, scrolls etc. of 
Kaniska and his successors have the word savivatsara 
used for era. This clear distinction shows at once that 
the eras used by the rulers of these two dynasties are 
totally different. This distinction cannot be regarded as 
provincial only. 


1 AsiaUo Besearohes Vol. IX, 1809, p. 157. t See above p. 35. 
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The opinion of Dr. M. Winternitz likewise goes 
against Prof. Rapson’s theory. He writes, “The view, 
still maintained by a few scholars, that Kaniska is the 
founder of the Saka era, which began in 78 A.D., is less 
likely to be correct.”' 

Sten Konow also contradicts the theory of Prof. 
Rapson, though in another way. He writes, “Wim 
Kadphises was on the throne long after the beginning of 

r 

the Saka era, which cannot, accordingly, have been 
instituted by Kanishka, his successor.”” 

TEE &AKA EEA AND THE KALAKaCARYA KATHANAKA 

A clearer idea of the Sakas and the ^aka era, is 
available from certain Jain works which relate the advent 
of the ^akas in western India.” Dr. Sten Konow has laid 
great stress on the Kalakacarya Kathanaka, and he 
accepts the defeat of a Saka ruler of Ujjain at the hands 
of a Vikramaditya in 57 B.C., as also the advent of the 
Sakas in Ujjain a little before 57 B.C. 

Dr. Sten Konow is right in accepting the existence 
of a Vikramaditya in 57 B.C., but he has not been able to 
reconcile the different statements of Jain authors as regards 
the date of Vira-Nirvana, nor the Vlra year which is 
connected with the ^aka or the Sakas. 

The Jain tradition recorded in Tiloya Pannatti* 
( circa the 5th century A. D. ) gives as many as four 
dates of the appearance of a ^aka king in Vira-Nirvana 
era : — 

1. 461 years after the salvation of Mahavira. 

1 Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 611. 2 Vol. II, pt. I, p. LXVIII. 

3 On the advent of the ^akas in India see Mahabhasya VI. 1, 91 and VI. 1, 108 and 
Saras vati-kanthabharana I. 4, 100. 4 Gathas, 86>89. 
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2. 9785 years 5 months after the salvation of 
Mahavira. 

3. 14793 years after the salvation of Mahavira. 

4. 605 years 5 months after the salvation of 
Mahavira. 

The dates indicated in numbers 2 and 3 above are 
beyond our comprehension. The other two may be 
considered here. Between the years 461 and 605 there is 
a difference of 144 years. Indian tradition records the 
killing of two Sakas near about 57 B.C. and in 78 A.D. 
It appears, therefore, that later Jain authors changed the 
figure 461 into 470, thus reducing the difference to 135 
years only, which is precisely the difference between the 
time of the star*^ of the Vikrama era and the start of the 
current Saka era. These later authors have, however, 
thrown no light on the cause of this adjustment. 

But how is one to make use of the truth contained 
in the different Jain works? Dr. Sten Konow hits upon 
the truth when he connects the advent of the Sakas with 
Kalakacarya. Unfortunately, the confusion of Jain 
chronology has created two Kalakacaryas instead of one. 
But whatever may be the case the following pedigree of 
Jain teachers is borne out by all Jain writers. 

1. Sri Kalakacarya, who brought the Saka ruler to 
take vengeance on the Gardabhilla ruler. 

2. Arya Naga Hasti. 

3. Pada Liptaka, 

4. Skandilacarya. 

5. Mukunda Vrddhavadi. 

6. Siddhasena Divakara, a contemporary of 
Sahas^nka Vikrama. 
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Now, according to Jain tradition this Siddhasena 
Divakara was a contemporary of the Vikrama who started 
the Vikrama era. Norman Brown has stated in the Yuga 
pradhana-Svarupa that Kalaka I died in Vira era 376 or 
171 B.C.‘ Considering this statement as well as the 
previous pedigree constructed above, it is probably not 
far beyond the truth to suppose that Kalaka lived in circa 
200-150 B.C, In the present confused state of Jain 
chronology, it is safe to go so far only. 

TWO SAKA ERAS 

It is now beyond doubt that there were in reality 
two Saka eras. One was the era of 77-78 A.D. which was 
named the Saka era some time after the era had come into 
use, and which started at the extermination of ^aka kings 
in India; the other was a still earlier and an actual ^aka 
era, which may have been so named because it was used 
by the Saka rulers of Western India. 

Dr. Sten Konow r e g a r d s’ the initial year of the 
earlier Saka era to be 83 B.C. K.P. Jayaswal’ and Rapson 
also have admitted the existence of an earlier ^aka era. 
Rapson says : — 

“and it may not unreasonably be suggested that the 
Cakas, like other foreign invaders at all periods, may have 
brought with them into India their own system of reckoning 
and that this may be the era used in Seistan.” 

All these scholars, who have admitted the existence 
of two Saka eras, have counted the dates found in Saka 
inscriptions on the basis of the 77-78 A.D. era. This is, 

1 Norman Brown’s Kalakacarya Katha, p. 7, as quoted in E. H. of the 
Andhra Country, by K. Gopalacharl, p. 16. 2 Aota Orientalla. Vol. Ill, p. 83. 

I 145-100 B.C.. J. B. 0. R. Society, 1920, p. 21. 4 Cambridge History of India, 

Vol. I. p. 570. 
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perhaps, due to the fact that when only one Saka era was 
known, it was easy to fix the whole chronology according 
to that era. But it is not safe to settle the matter 
summarily; it requires further investigation. 

INDIAN TRADITION RECORDS THE ACTUAL SAKA ERA 

The existence of an earlier Saka era is supported by 
Indian tradition also. Sanskrit literature supplies the 
following two cases : — 

Bhatta-Utpala', who wrote his commentary on 
Brhajjataka, a work of Varahamihira, in Saka 888, quotes 
a verse from a work of Sphuji-dhvaja who was a Yavana 
king and astronomer. In this verse &aka-kdla 1044 is 
recorded.’ Utpala then remarks that Sphuji-dhvaja, the 
Yavana, was later than Saka-kala. This Saka year 1044 
must be earlier than Utpala who was writing in 
^aka 888. 

Prof. A.B. Keith quotes an interesting reference 
from a Nepalese manuscript of a Yavana Jataka to the 
effect that king Sphurji-dhvaja brought out the work in 
the year 191 of an unspecified era.” Further light may 
come if this Nepalese manuscript is edited and more 
carefully studied. 

Another example of this type is found in the writings 
of BhSskara. This Bhaskara, the author of Siddhanta 
Siromani, who is quoted by Utpala (Saka 888 = 966 A.D.), 
gives his own birth-date at the end of his Siddhanta 
Siromani as Saka 1036, and states that he wrote Siddhanta 
Siromani at the age of 36, i.e. in Saka 1072.* Now, if the 

1 See Indian Culture Vol. XII. p. 81. 2 Brhajjataka, VII. 9. 3 History 

of Sanskrit Literature, p. 531* 

wigoi inn u Pra^ni^yaya, si. 56. 
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quotation from Bhaskara found in Utpala is not a later 
interpolation, this Saka year 1072 cannot be of the current 
^aka era, because it will fall in 1150 A.D. as Prof. A.B. 
Keith and others have admitted.* This time is much later 
than Utpala. The fact can only be explained by supposing 

r 

an earlier Saka era, which was used even by a writer 
of a very late period like Bhaskara. There is, however, 
one difficulty as regards the date of Bhaskara. He 
writes:’ — 

Here, if this reading is correct, the year 974 Saka having 
expired will show that Bhaskara was later than 974 Saka. 
The difference between ^aka-kdla and Santa- ^aka-nrpa- 
samaya has yet to be ascertained. 

BHASEARA'S DATE A PUZZLE TO A. WEBER 
Prof. Albrecht Weber although dealing with a wrong 
reading, long ago noticed this difficulty about Bhaskara’s 
date. In his History of Indian Literature he wrote* : — 

“Of these, the most eminent is Bhaskara, to the 
question of whose age, however, a peculiar difficulty 
attaches. According to his own account, he was born in 
^ake 1036 (A.D. 1114), and completed the Siddhanta- 

§iromani Sake 1072 ( A.D. 1150 ) ; and with this the 

modern astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
^ake 1072 ( A. D. 1150). But Alblrunl, who wrote in 
A. D. 1031 (that is, 83 years before Bhaskara’s birth!), not 
merely mentions him, but places his work — here called 
Karanasara — 132 years earlier, namely in, A. D. 899; so 
that there is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two 
accounts. I confess my inability to solve the riddle ” 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 523. 2 Siddhanta ^iromani, p, 36, 

Benftresed. 1 Popular edition, 1914 , p. 361 , 263 . 
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The above was written in 1852 A. D. In the English 
translation of Alberuni’s work, which appeared in 1910, 
however, the reading Bhaskara has been rejected and 
Vittesvara adopted instead.' This new reading accepted 
by Dr. Edward C. Sachau is really the correct one. 
Vatesvara’s work exists unnoticed in a single fragmentary 
manuscript deposited in the Pan jab University Library.’ 
There the author gives his date, Sakendrakala 702 
(780 A. D.)’ He also states that he was the son of 
Mahadatta. But even this correction does not help to 
solve Weber’s riddle. It has just been stated that Utpala, 
who is often quoted by Alberuni, also cites Bhaskara. 
Therefore, Bhaskara cannot be placed in the year 1072 
of the current ^aka era. 

Some scholars have tried to advance the date of 
Utpala, which is only a case of helplessness, as Utpala is 
quoted by Alberuni.* Others have tried to suppose two 
Bhaskaras, which is again ridiculous, because Utpala does 
not quote Bhaskara by name only, but quotes two verses 
from his work also, under the name Siddhanta Bhaskara.* 
Fortunately, the verses are found in the Siddhanta Siromani. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Bhaskara, the author 
of Siddhanta Siromani, when giving his birth date was 
using the earlier Sake era. He, moreover, designedly 
distinguished the earlier Saka era from the era which 
was called Saka-kala by the astronomers. He writes, 
Savta-^aka-firpa-Satnaya , which means “in the time of 
the 6aka king, which time was identical with the existence 
of the Sakas,’’ and not with their extermination; or it may 
mean “the time of all the Saka kings.’’ 

1 Alberuni s India, Vol. I, p. 156. J Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in tlM 
Panjab University Library, Acc. No. 3784. S See above p. 40. 4 Vol. I, p. 166. 

. f Brhajjataka, p, 2-3, Benares ed. 
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THE STAETING POINT OF THE EAELIEB 6AKA EEA 

It is accepted by all scholars that Nahapana 
preceded the Castanas. Nahapana’s date is, therefore, 
very important for a reconstruction of the forgotten 
chronology of the Sakas. Hence the date of Nahapana is 
now discussed, 

DATE OF NAHAPANA 

The date of Nahapana is one of the most intricate 
but interesting problems of Indian history. Three main 
theories have so far been advocated. These are all 
contradictory and opposed to one another. It will be 
shown that all are wide of the mark and none is 
satisfactory. 

Dubreuil,” Bakhle,’ and Nilakantha refer the 
inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to the Vikrama era 
of 58 B.C., thus assigning Nahapana some date about the 
end of the 1st century B.C. Cunningham also assigned 
the years in the inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to 
the Vikrama era. 

R.D. Banerji refers these dates to the regnal years 
of Nahapana.’ 

The advocates of the second theory, Rapson, 
Raychaudhuri, Bhandarkar, B.N. Puri and others, assign 
the dates in the inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law to 
the ^aka era of 78 A.D. and place Nahapana in the 2nd 
century A.D. Rapson accepts the view that the dates in 
the inscriptions of Nahapana’s son-in-law are recorded in 
the years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A.D., and 
therefore, assigns Nahapana to the period 119 to 124 A.D. 


1 Ancient History of Heocftn, p. 20 t 
% J.B.A.8.,m7, p. 285. 


1 1927, p. 66 f. 
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Raychaudhuri concurs to this view and says, “the 

r 

theory of those who refer Nahapana’s dates to the Saka 
era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. Rapson 
and Dr. Bhandarkar after him, 

Dr. V.A. Smith assigns him quite a different date. 

In his Early History of India, he writes “ Nahapana.... 

may be assigned approximately to the middle of the 1st 
century after Christ, or possibly earlier.’” 

A few years ago Dr. Deoras propounded a new 
theory. According to him, “we must give up the theory 
that Nahapana has to be placed in the second century 

A. D As the coinage of Wima Kadphises was 

prevalent in the empire of Nahapana, we may assign 
Nahapana to circa 37 to 85 A.D.’’* 

The Rev. H.R. Scott gives Nahapana a place near 
the commencement of the Christian era.* 

Jayaswal takes the dates in the inscriptions of 
Nahapana’s son-in-law to be of the early Saka era which 
he thinks to have begun in 123 B.C. He thus supposes 
Nahapana to have ruled from 82 B.C. to 77 B.C. Sten 
Konow thinks the earlier Saka era to have begun in 83 

B. C. and assigns Nahapana to about 57 B.C. 

ANALYSIS OF THESE VIEWS 

Of all these scholars, only K.P. Jayaswal and Sten 
Konow have tried to establish a part of the truth embodied 
in ancient indian tradition. The tradition is that there 
was some Saka king who was defeated by a Vikrama in 
57 B.C. The Sakas must, therefore, have been in Oujarat 

1 P.H.A.I., 4thed., p. 409. * Ed. 1924, p. 221. 3 Proceedinga IndUa 

History Congwsa, 1940, p. 152-153, * J, B. B. B, A. 8., 1907, XXII, quoted ia 

I. B. A. 8., 1926, p. 654-56. 
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and western India before that time. And as all Saka 
coins are dated in a regular era, that era must have begun 
before 57 B.C. 

TEE STARTING POINT OF THE EARLIER ^AKA ERA 

The Saka era began with the rule of Nahapana and 
the Castanas followed him immediately. There can hardly 
be two opinions on this point. The few scholars who 
dissent have been unable to bring together any convincing 
evidence. 

Now, if in the light of the statements of Brahmagupta, 
Bhaskara and others we accept 77-78 A.D. as the end of 
the Saka rule, we shall have to admit that the Saka rule 
in western India started not later than 204 B.C. This is 
evident; since according to the Tiloya Pannatti we have 
to allow a reign of 242 years to the Castanas or Western 
Ksatrapas and a reign of 40 years to Nahapana. This 
gives us a total of 282 years, which means that the Saka 
rule lasted from 204 B.C. to 78 A.D. 

This result is in accordance with another Jain 
tradition. Kalakacarya according to a later Jain tradition, 
died in 376 A.V. or 171 B.C. He brought the Sakas to 
Gujarat. This may have happened about 30 to 40 years 
before his death. One or two ordinary rulers of the 
Ksaharata family had ruled and then Nahapana appeared 
in Indian history. He may be placed in circa 204 B.C., 
the starting point of the earlier Saka era. 

Abul Fazl writes in the description of Subah of 
Gujerat ; — 

“Nirvahana (=Naravahana or Nahapana) began his 
rule in 680 B.C. and ruled for 100 years, and Gandharb 
{=Gardabhilla) began his rule in 91 B.C. and ruled for 
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35 years.”* 

The source of Abul Fazl is extremely mutilated. 
Yet the main information clearly supports the view that 
Nahapana and others ruled some time before the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

Before finishing this chapter, it will not be out of 
place to note down here a new piece of information about 
the beginning of an era which is probably the Saka- 
Salivahana era. The information is found in a Burmese 
Chronicle, Malla Linkara, translated by Bishop Bigandet 
and quoted by M. Raja Rao’ : — 

“ King Thamug-dara ( Samuddhara ) of Prome, 

an eminent astronomer himself, reformed the calendar in 
the year of religion® 625 ( A.D. 81 ) dropping away 622 
years and began the reformed computation with two, 
equating it to A.D. 79.” 

The theory set forth above is still tentative. New 
facts brought to light in this paper for the first time require 
careful consideration of historians. They may incidentally 
help those scholars who have begun to doubt the initial 
year of the Gupta era as proposed by Dr. Fleet. Both 
these questions are closely interrelated; and the material 
here presented will shed some light on these points. 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 210, 1891 ed.; H.8. Jarrett 
gives the above dates from U.T. These are not given by Abul Fazl. He only gives 
the year which approximately comes to these dates. 2 B.C. Law Volume, part I, 
1946, p. 396. 3 Is it not Dharma or Krta sainvai 7 




CHAPTER V 

THE KSAHARATAS 


Very little is known so far of the relation of the 
Ksaharatas with the ^akas. Historians think that the 
surname Ksaharata has some connection with “Karatai,” 
a ^aka tribe, mentioned in Ptolemy’s Geography. 
Dr. V.R. Deoras' disagrees with the opinion of Mr. Bakhle 
that “Ksaharata is a Sanskrit form of the word Kharaosta 
occuring in the Mathura lion-capital inscription.’” The 
paucity of material brings every conclusion within the 
range of possibility. But one thing is certain; that the 
Ksaharatas are differentiated from the Sakas. It is 
probable that the Ksaharatas are included in the 
eighteen Sakas figuring in the Puranas as the successors 
of the Satavahanas. In the Tiloya Pannatti, Ksaharata 
N a h a p a n a’s reign is differentiated from that of the 
Bhrtya Castanas (or Bhadra* Castanas) who are later 
designated as Sakas. The word Bhrtya Castanas if 
interpreted as such seems to indicate that the Castanas 
were servants either of the Andhras or of N a h a p a n a. 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, takes pride in 
calling himself a Saka in his inscriptions. Ksaharatas 

1 Proceedings Indian History Congress, Lahore Session, 1940, p. 149. 
2 J. B. B. R. A. 8., 1927, p. 61. 3 Cf. Gadha Inscription of Rudrasena, where 

CasUna and members of his family are termed as Bhadramukhas. 
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and Sakas are mentioned as separate dynasties even in 
Vasisthiputra Pulumavi’s inscription.* Rapson says, “it 
is possible. ...that the Ksaharatas may have been Pahlavas 
and the family of Castana Sakas.’’* The Taxila copper- 
plate of Patika reveals that Liaka Kusulaka and his 
son Patika were members of the Chaharata (Ksaharata) 
family. Chaharada, Chaharata, Khaharata, Khakharata 
are all variants of the term Ksaharata. Mr. Y.R. Gupte 
points out that among the shepherds of the Deccan we 
have the surname Kharata which he considers to be a 
shortened form of Khakharata (Ksaharata).' The form 
khaharata is reminiscent of the original khdhir at a or 
sdhirdta. In the pra&asti of Samudragupta, Sahanusahi 
title is found. This s is often read as ‘kh’ even up to this 
day. Therefore, sahardta is easily written as Khahardta 
or in Sanskrit Ksahardta ( compare Pashto and Pakhto, 
the language of the Pathans, as also manusya and the 
Panjabi word manukha ). If this equation is correct, it 
is certain that these Sahis or Khaharatas accompanied 
Kalakacarya from Sind. The suffix rdta may be the 
Sanskrit form, and the meaning may be the king of the 
Sahis. But Dr. Sten Konow proposes another meaning 
for this word : — 

“It may contain K shahara, Pers. Shahr, and, as 
pointed out to me by Professor Morgenstiesne, a word 
corresponding to Avestan rada, caretaker.’’* 

I BHtJMAKA, THE K^AHABATA 

In 1904 Prof. Rapson discovered the existence of an 
earlier member of the family of Ksaharata Nahapana, 

1 See aboye p. 26. 2 Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty etc. , 

p. CIV. i Indian Antiquary, 1926» p. 1V8. 4 Notes on Indo«Scythian Chronology, 
The Journal of Indian History Yol. XU, No. 1, p. 39. 
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Bhumaka by name. So far no reference to him in 
Indian literature has been traced. He is known only from 
coins. Vincent Smith takes him to be a general of 
Gondophares.' 

Dr. Sten Konow has suggested that Bhumaka and 
Ysamotika, the father of Castana, are identical.’ Prof. 
Sylvain Levi is also of this opinion.’ Both these scholars 
say that the word Ysam means earth and Bhumaka is 
only a Sanskrit form of this word. If this is admitted, 
we will have to suppose that king Ysamotika did use a 
Sanskrit translation of his name on his coins. This is a 
supposition which should be supported by similar instances 
from coins of other foreign rulers. But this support is 
not forthcoming. Dr. Deoras thinks this suggestion to be 
untenable.* Prof. Rapson also opposes the suggestion 
when he writes, “Considerations of the type and fabric 
of the coins, and of the nature of the coin-legends, leave 
no room for doubting that Bhumaka preceded Nahapana, 
but there is, no evidence to show the relationship between 
them.*’’ However, the forms of Brahmi and Kharosthi 
letters on their coins make a long interval between them 
impossible. Raychaudhuri, likewise, is unwilling to accept 
the theory of Levi and Konow. He writes, “identity of 
meaning of names need not necessarily prove identity 
of persons.”’ It should be further remembered that 
the coins of Bhumaka tell us that he was a Ksaharata, 
whereas Castana was not a Ksaharata; it follows, therefore, 
that they belonged to separate families and that they were 
different persons. Greek influence is traceable as 
inscriptions on Bhumaka’s coins are in Kharosthi, Brahmi 

1 E. H. I.. 4th ed., p. 220 t C. I. I. Vol. II, p. LXX. 3 J. A.. Vol. XI, 
p. 191. 4 Proceedings Indian History Congress, 1940, p. 148. t Catalogue, 

p. CVIII. • P. H. A. I., p. 423, n.l, 4th ed. 
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and Greek alphabets. 

Extent of his sway. As already pointed out, 
sufficient material is not available for constructing a 
history of Bhumaka’s reign. The use of the title Ksatrapa 
on his coins shows that he had to govern only a small 
kingdom. We have to depend mainly upon archaeological 
remains in order to determine the extent of his rule. 
Two statues, discovered at Bheraghat near Jabalpur in 
the Central Provinces, installed by his daughter, suffice to 
prove that the region around Jabalpur was in his 
possession.* It is possible that the Satavahanas might 
have been his foes in those parts. His coins have been 
discovered in various parts. But as proof of the extension 
of his empire this is not as authentic a source as the 
places where statues or other archaeological remains 
have been found. 

II NAHAPANA, THE K$AHARATA, AN IRANIAN NAME 

Nahavana,' Naravaha, NaravShana, Nirvahana,’ 
Nakhavan and Nakhapana (as in one manuscript of the 
Vayu Purana) are all variants of the one name Nahapana. 
This name is not Indian. It is certainly an Iranian name; 
naha = people and pana = protector. Thus Nahapana 
means a protector of people and corresponds better to 
the Indian word Naravaha than to Janapala as Dr. V.R. 
Deoras thinks.* 

His titles. We know very little about the emergence 
and rule of Nahapana in Indian history, except through 
the light thrown upon the matter by the inscriptions of 

1 See above p. 26. 2 Dr. Jayaswal showed similarity between Nahapana 

and Nahavana of the Jain tradition in his article ‘The Brahmin Empire’ published 
in the “Daily Express,” an English paper from Patna, for the year 1914. 
S Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. Tr. by Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 210. 4 Proceedings Indian History 

Congress, Lahore Session. 1940, p. 149. 
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his son-in-law Usavadata and his minister Ayama. 
These inscriptions, which mention him as a ksatrapa, 
throw light on the political, social, economic and religious 
conditions of those times. In the Junar inscription of his 
minister Ayama, of the Vatsa Gotra, he is mentioned as a 
Mahaksatrapa and a Svami. On his coins Nahapana 
is styled simply as rdjan with the family designation 
Ksaharata. All the titles Ksatrapa, Mahaksatrapa, Svami 
and Rajan show that he must have been a powerful ruler. 

Duration of his reign. Early Jain tradition as 
recorded in the Tiloya Pannatti' and the Adipurana’ 
assigns a reign of 40 years to NahapSna, after the 
Gardabhillas and just before the Castanas, who are 
followed by the Guptas. The Puranas* place Nakhavana 
in the period of the later Sungas. This view, supported 
by the evidence of Yugapurana of the Gargi Samhita, 
clearly goes to establish an early date for Nahapana. 

Defeat and death. Nahapana’s defeat is described 
in the Niryukti commentary by Bhadrabahu Svami on 
Avasyakasutra of the ^vetambara Jains. K.P. Jayaswal 
was the first scholar to draw the attention of historians to 
this work. Dr. Deoras has summarized the whole Jain 
account in the following lines. 'An old Jain Gdthd found 
in a commentary of the Avasyaka Sutra states that 
Bharukaccha (Bharuyaccha) was famous for the religious 
teachers, Jinadeva and Kunala, Satavahana the king of 
Paithan ( Paithana ) andNahavana ( Nahavana ). Two 
commentaries, one in Sanskrit and the: other in Prakrit, 
explain this gdthd. According to the commentaries 
Nahavana had amassed great wealth and was staying at 
Bharukaccha, his capital. King Satavahana (Salvahana) 


1 IV, 1507. 2 Ch, 60, ver*es 487 t, 8 Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 
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at Pratishthana was famous for his powerful army. The 
latter invested Bharukaccha for two years, but was unable 
to capture it. He then retired to Paithan. After some 
time one of the ministers of Satavahana went to Nahapana 
and said that he had been turned out by his ungrateful 
master. This was, of course, a clever ruse on the part of 
Satavahana. Nahapana believing the minister took him 
in his service. The minister then advised Nahapana to 
gain religious merit by spending his money on charities, 
and to secure a place of distinction for himself in the next 
world. Nahapana spent a large amount from his 
treasury on religious benefactions. N ext time when 
Satavahana besieged Nahapana’s capital, it fell owing to 
lack of funds, and Nahapana himself died during the 
siege.’* 

The historical value of the tradition mentioned in the 
Jain work is very great. We know from it that Nahapana 
was defeated by a Satavahana king. Vasisthiputra’s 
inscription states that Gautamiputra, “uprooted the 
Khakharata family and destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
P a h 1 a V a s.’” This is confirmed by the fact that 
Gautamiputra restruck two-third of the Jogalthembi hoard 
of the coins of Nahapana with his own name. 

His coins. Coins of Nahapana furnish evidence 
about many useful facts. They show Graceo-Indian and 
Roman influences. They set a standard followed by the 

1 Proceedings Indian History Congress, 1940, p. 150. The Srutdvatdra-Tuxtha 
of Sridhara, in another Jain tradition, makes one Naravahana a Jain mendicant. 
This Naravahana. contrary to the above tradition, was the king of Vammide^a and 
Vasundhara town. He got a son by worshipping Padmavati. A Jain samgha came 
to Vasundhara. The king of Magadha accompanied the samgha as a mendicant. 
Naravahana also became a Jain muni ond was known as ‘Bhutabali.’ He was the 
first to reduce to writing the Jain canon ( quoted in ‘Saraswati’ Vol. XXIX, p. 748, 
749 ) S B. I., Yol. VIII. p. 60. 
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later Western Ksatrapas, the Guptas and the Traikutakas. 
Only one specimen of his copper coins has so far been 
discovered. The provenance of this coin is Ajmer. 
The Jogalthembi (Nasik district) hoard of 1325 coins 
discovered in 1906 brought an immense store of his silver 
coins to light. These coins exhibit an extraordinary 
diversity not only in the apparent age but also in the facial 
features of Nahapana. Some writers are of opinion that 
all these effigies could not have been portraits of any single 
individual. This is not reasonable as they might be 
showing various stages of his life. 

His coins bear the insignia of the thunderbolt, arrow 
and discus, which connect him with the Parthians and the 
northern Satraps, H a g a n a and Hagamash. The 
resemblance of his coins with those of king Rajubula is 
not surprising, as both belong to the Ksaharata dynasty.* 
This shows that Nahapana cannot be placed in the era 
which begins with 78 A.D. He must be of the period of 
Rajubula, whose accepted date also requires investigation. 

Two-thirds of the Jogalthembi hoard were restruck 
by Gautamiputra, the destroyer of the Khakharatas. As 
mentioned above, it is in keeping with inscriptional 
evidence that Gautamiputra defeated the Ksaharatas. 
The coins of Nahapana bear inscriptions in the Kharosthl, 
Brahmi and Greek alphabets. 

Ill USAVADATA, THE SAKA 

His name and family. As regards Usavadata’s name 
many writers think that Rsabhadatta is the original 
Sanskrit form of Usavadata. Rapson, for instance, in the 
Cambridge History of India writes, ‘To this class belongs 
the ^aka Usavadata (Risabhadatta),the br other-in-law (sic ) 

1 J. B. A. B., 1926, p. 653. 
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of Nahapana.’" This theory will not bear examination. 
The minds of the Sakas could not have been saturated 
with Indian influence at that early period. Usavadata is 
a pure Saka name. In his inscriptions, the only forms 
mentioned are Usavadata and Usabhadata. The Nasik 
cave inscription no. 10, which is mostly in Sanskrit, gives 
the name as Usavadata and not Fisabhadatta, its 
Sanskritized form. It is evident, therefore, that 
F^sabhadatta is not the original form. This is the view of 
Dr. Deoras also. He thinks Usavadata to be a genuine 
Saka name.’ The Nasik inscription no. 14 distinctly says 
that he was a Saka. His father Dinika also bears a Saka 
name. Dinika may be derived from middle Persian 
Dynyk, which in its turn is derived from an old Iranian 
word Dainiyak* It may mean, ‘faithful’ or ‘godly’. 

Usavadata’s wife Daksamitra, the daughter of 
Nahapana, bears a purely Indian name. It is, therefore, 
probable that Daksamitra was the daughter of Nahapana 
by an Indian wife. The building of a small room by 
Daksamitra for charitable purposes shows her generosity,* 

Usavadata seems to have owed allegiance to some 
other king, as one Nasik cave inscription shows that he 
went to liberate Uttamabhadras from the Malayas, in 
order to execute the order of his overlord. 

The name of his son, Mitradevanaka, seems also to 
be an Indian name. A small inscription shows that he 
also had his share in charitable works. He donated 
a pillar.* 

His generosity. Usavadata was very generous in 
his benefactions. His activities in social welfare are 

1 p. 677. 1 Proceedings Indian History Congress, 1940, p. 149. 9 Ibid. 

4 E.I., Vol. Vm, pp. 81 and 86. S E. I,, Vol. VII, p. 66. 
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praiseworthy. His benefactions consisted of a large 
number of objects, from inns, wells, tanks etc., to immense 
sums of money. He gave lacs of cows in charity. 
He was called a dharmdtmd, a religious man.‘ He was 
impartial in these matters. Both the Buddhists and 
Brahmanas were recipients of his charity. Moreover, a 
large number of place names’ associated with his gifts, 
viz.y Govadhana-Vatha, Cikhalapadra-grdmd, Prabhasa, 
Bharukaccha, Dasapura, Soraparga, Ujjayini etc., show 
that these acts of charity were distributed over widely 
situated parts of India. 

AYAMA 

The Junar cave inscription’ dated in the year 46 
brought to light the existence of Ayama, a minister of 
Nahapana. This solitary source of information about 
him shows that he was of the vatsa gotra. The name 
Ayama appears not to be Indian, but his gotra shows Aryan 
origin. In this inscription he made some benefactions. 


1 E. I,, Vol. VIII. p. 78, No. 10. J For the names lee the inieriptions 
given in the appendix, } Archaeological Survey, Western India, Vol, IV, p. 108. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CASTANA DYNASTY 


The Tiloya Pannatti is the oldest Indian work 
known at present which has preserved the name Castana. 
The reading in the Ms. of R.B. Hiralal is Bhacchatthandna 
).* The reading of the printed edition is 
Bhatthatthandna ( = ).’ Of the two readings the 

reading of R.B. Hiralal is decidedly the better one. This 
reading is supported by the Kharosthi legend of the king’s 
name, Cathanasa., as read on his coins. The word 
Castana here is in the plural and, therefore, stands for the 
dynasty, which will now be dealt with. 

Indian tradition places Bhacchathanas or Bhrtya- 
Castanas or Bhadra-Castanas just after Nahapana, the 
Ksaharata.’ Bhftya Castanas are certainly Castana and 
his successors and no others. It is known from 
inscriptions that Ysamotika was not an important figure 
in those times. He may have been an ordinary soldier in 
the service of Nahapana or Gautamiputra. There is 
nothing to prove that he ever ruled any part of western 
India. The dynasty is not named after him. In India 
dynasties were generally named after great kings : as, for 
example, the Yadava dynasty, the Paurava dynasty, the 

1 Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Mss. in the C. P, and Berar, p. XVI. 
2 Tiloya Pannatti, Ch. IV, pdihds 1507 and 1608. 
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Iksavaku dynasty, the Gupta dynasty and so on. So 
Castana must have gained power to be called the founder 
of a dynasty. Some time after the defeat of the 
Ksaharatas at the hands of Gautamiputra, Castana may 
have raised his head and achieved importance. 

THE KABDAMAKA KINGS 

Rapson thinks the name of the dynasty to be 
Kardamaka. He refers to an inscription in the Kanheri 
caves where the daughter of a Saka king Ru(dradaman?) 
boasts that she is descended from the family of the 
Kardamaka kings. Raychaudhuri does not agree with 
him and surmises that the word Kardamaka only denotes 
someone who lived on the banks of the Kardama, a river 
in Persia.* Neither of these scholars have been able to 
guess the right meaning of this word. Kardama territory 
is modern Sidhapur. Here was the hermitage of the 
great sage Kardama : the territory surrounding this 
hermitage has derived its name from that sage. This 
part of Gujarata, which is now in the Baroda state, was 
under the Sakas; and the boast of the daughter of 
Ru(dradaman) was right. Kardamaka, then, is not the 
name of the dynasty, but denotes the territory where 
Rudradaman’s forefathers ruled. Castana may at first 
have been a petty chief of that locality. That Kardama 
was a territory in Gujarata or somewhere near it, is 
further proved by the following statements. 

1. A Kardama village is mentioned in the Nerur 
copper-plate of Saka year 622\ 

2. A Kardama-bhupati, the ruler of Tribhuvana- 
giri is mentioned in the praiasti of Prabhdvaka Carita* 

1 p. 423. 2 History of Solankis by Gauri Shankar Hira 

Chand Ojha, quoted In Jain Sahitya aura Itihasa, p. 88, note 1, ] End, verse 5. 
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3. Another Kardarna-rdja, author of many suktis 
and son of a RudTU, the author of Trciilohyu Sundatiy is 
mentioned in the introductory verses of Tilakamanjari by 
Dharmapala { A.D. 975 ) while eulogising ancient poets/ 

i JRTrf^d^- •• 

Now, the question arises whether this ^Rudra' 
belonged to the royal family of Castanas or not ? In the 
absence of more authoritative material it is difficult to 
surmise anything. Anyhow, Kardamardja appears to be 
a title only. 

The name Ysamotika is of the Saka language and, 
therefore, the dynasty of Castana may safely be regarded 
as a ^aka dynasty. Tiloya Pannatti also supports this 
conclusion by identifying the Castanas with the Sakas. 
Bana, the court poet of king Harsavardhana, relates the 
story of a Saka king who was killed by Candragupta, 
the Gupta. This ^aka king must have been a descendant 
of Ysamotika. So the dynasty may be regarded as the 
Saka dynasty. 

Duration of the dynasty. The Purdnas refer to 
this dynasty as having ruled for 380 years.’ Pargiter 
translates this figure as 183,’ but this interpretation is 
not acceptable. According to unanimous Jain tradition 
Nahapana ruled for 40 years, and the Castanas for 242 
years. This gives a total of 282 years. The Purdnas 
do not mention Nahapana separately. Therefore, the 
total of 282 years may be regarded as approximately 
correct. It is known that Saka coins show a continuous 
rule of about 300 years. The figure 282 is near this 

1 History of Sanskrit Literature, Krishnaznachariar, p. 475. t Dynasties 
of the Kali Age, p, 46, 3 Ibid, p. 72 and intro., p. XXV. 
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total. Therefore, 183 cannot be the right translation. 
Moreover, ‘e’ Vdyu, which is the best of the Vayu Purdna 
Manuscripts,' used by Pargiter, gives only 300 years for 
the eighteen Sakas. After this period the Sakas may 
have gone into the back ground. 

I. MAHAK$ATBAPA CA5TANA 

Castana, the son of Ghsamotika, was the founder of 
a new dynasty. There are diverse views as to his 
relation to the Ksaharatas. Rapson is right in concluding 
that they belonged to different families.’ The use of the 
KharosthI alphabet and ‘the character of their names and 
titles’ prove their northern and foreign origin. Some 
scholars have tried to solve this problem. Binayatosh 
Bhattacarya read on the bottom of a statue, found in the 
Devakula or statue-temple at Mathura, where the statues 
of Kaniska, his son, and Wima Kadphises were found, the 
word Sastana.’ Ojha, Har Prasad Sastri, Spooner and 
Jayaswal accepted this reading. Scholars take it to be 
the name of Castana and connect him with the Kusanas. 
But Sastana cannot be connected with the word Castana. 
The inscriptions of the time of Kaniska are in Prakrit, 
and the Prakrit form of Castana is Cathana; but Sastana 
has only and not 'th'. Therefore, the suggestion of 
these scholars is impossible. Moreover, the Kusanas were 
Tusdras, and they had no relation with the Sakas. As 
already shown the two tribes were altogether different. 

Duration of reign. The duration of Castana’s 
reign has greatly baffled scholars. Rapson writes in this 
connection : — 

“All that is known as to the duration of Castana’s 

1 Dynasties ol the Kali Age, p. 46, note 48. 

9 1920, pp. 51-63. 


2 Catalogue, p. CXH, 
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reign, both as ksatrapa and mahaksatrapa, is that it must 
be included, together with the reign of his son Jayadaman 
as ksatrapa, in the period limited by the years 46 and 72"' 
of some era. One thing is certain, which is also fully 
established by Indian tradition, namely that no interval 
passed between Castana and Nahapana. Nahapana 
ruled for 40 years at least, or even perhaps for 46 years. 
Then from the year 46 to the year 52 Castana ruled. 
Whether he ruled after this time also is not certain. 

The Andhau inscriptions of Castana and 
Rudradaman’s time, which are in Prakrit mixed with 
Sanskrit, have given rise to considerable controversy. The 
inscriptions read : — 

Scholars have interpreted these lines differently. 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’ and R. C. Majumadar* think 
that these inscriptions belong to the period of the joint 
rule of Castana and Rudradaman. R. D. Bannerji does 
not accept this suggestion. He says that there is no 
parallel case of this type in the history of India.* It 
seems that the original of the inscription was written by a 
man who knew very little of the current mode of writing. 
He has, therefore, been unable to make himself clear. 

His capital. If we relj'^ on Ptolemy, then the capital 
of Castana or the Castanas (Tiastanes) was Ujjain 
(Ozene).’ Rapson shows the contemporaneity of Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pulumavi with Castana by referring to the 
mention by Ptolemy of Paithan as the capital of this 
Andhra king*. 

1 Catalogue, p. CXII. * I. A. Vol. XLVII, p. 154, n. 36. % Cf. Ibid, 

4 E. I., Vol. XVI., pp. 23-23. S YU. 1.63, f GaUlogue, p. CXIH. 
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II. JAYADiMAN 

Jayadaman was the son of Castana. He was only 
a Ksatrapa. It has been assumed that during his reign 
the power of the dynasty suffered some diminution, 
probably through an Andhra conquest. This is also 
clear from the boast of Rudradaman that he had won and 
not inherited his title. 

There is the addition of the title Svdtni on his 
coins besides the other two titles Rdjd and Ksatrapa. 
This title regularly appears in inscriptions of the early 
members of the dynasty and on the coins of the later 
princes from the time of Svdtni Rudradaman II onwards. 
With him the proper names assume an Indian form, and 
except the termination ghsada which soon changes into 
jada and the form ddman, there is nothing left in the 
names to denote their foreign origin. 

His copper coins are square in form. The first 
variety has on the obverse the figure of a humped bull. 
The reverse has a caitya of 6 arches while the usual 
number is three. The copper coins of the second variety 
bear the figure of an Elephant, an Ujjain symbol. The 
inscription on these coins is incomplete. Rapson writes, 
“If it could be proved that this coin was struck by 
Jayadaman, the fact that it resembles the coins of Ujjain 
would connect it with the city which was probably the 
capital or one of the capitals of his kingdom.”' 

A Saka prince of Surastra, Jayanandaka or 
J ay antaka by name is mentioned in the Bhdna 
Pddatdditaka of &ydmilaka^ Of the readings Nandaka 
and Antaka, the latter appears to be a corrupt one. If 
such is the case then Nandaka may be a Sanskrit rendering 


1 Catalogue, p. CXYIII, j Catuibhani, Patna ed., p. 7 and 39, 
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of Daman. Dr. Sten Konow will not accept this 
equation. According to him the word ddma is Iranian. 
He compares it with the Avestan daman, meaning place 
or creation.' The question is, however, open for the 
present, and so far, there is no evidence to prove that the 
names Jayanandaka and Jayadaman are of the same 
person. Moreover, the Jayanandaka of this drama 
appears to be different from the Ksatrapa Jayadaman. 

THE RISE OF THE C AST AN AS 
III. MAHAKSATEAPA EUDEADAMAN 

Rudradaman, son of Jayadaman and grandson of 
Castana, became an independent Mahaksatrapa sometime 
between the years 52 and 72 of some era. His name 
shows that Saiva influence had begun in the Saka royal 
family. The only sources of information regarding his 
rule are the Andhau and Girnara rock inscriptions and 
some coins. Even after discounting the poetic fancy of 
the writer, we get a lot of material for the reconstruction 
of the history of his reign from the Junagarh inscription. 

He won for himself the title of Mahaksatrapa.’ 
Accorduag to Dr. Raychaudhuri “this probably indicates 
that the power of his house had been shaken by some 
enemy (possibly Gautamiputra), and he had to restore the 
supreme satrapal dignity by his own prowess.”'' Men of 
all classes, i.e., all his subjects, chose him as their protector.' 
He seems to have adopted Indian modes of living. He 
was well versed in various sciences such as grammar 
(§adha), polity (artha), music (gandharva), logic (nydya) 

1 Notes on ludo-Scythian Chronology, p. 38. 

3 P. H. A. I., 4th ed., p. 424. 
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and many others.' It was his knowledge of grammar 
which made him well versed in Sanskrit. His love for the 
Sanskrit language is apparent from the fact that while the 
inscriptions of many other Saka rulers are in Prakrit 
mixed with Sanskrit, the famous inscription of Rudradaman 
is in a pure and elegant Sanskrit. He took, and kept to 
the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men except in 
battle.' This shows how humane and civilized his rule 
was. He was well versed in the art of warfare, as the 
enumeration of his conquests prove. His rule does not 
seem to have been oppressive. The number of taxes 
levied does not seem to have been large. The Sudarsana 
lake was repaired “by spending a great amount of money 
from his own treasury, without oppressing the people of 
the town and the province by exacting taxes (kara), 
forced labour (visti), benevolences (pranaya) and the 
like.* Moreover, he adopted the ancient Indian mode of 
government, by appointing Mati-Sacivas (counsellors) 
and Kamta-Sacivas (executive officers) who were fully 
endowed with the qualifications of a minister.' 

THE DOMINIONS OF BUDBADAMAN 
The Girnara inscription is an important source of 
information on this point. Rudradaman mentions in this 
inscription his sway over the following countries : — 

1. Purva-apara Akara-Avanti, or East'Malwa and 
West Malwa. The capital of East Malwa was Vidisa 
and the capital of West Malwa was Ujjain. Rudradaman 

1 f^^TRT 

i [an] nsn^... 
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must have made Ujjain his capital. 

2. Anupa, the modern Mahesvara in Nimar 
district on the river Narbada, lying south of Malwa. 

3. Nivrta; is, so far, unidentified. 

4. Anartta; the territory of North Kathiawar was 
known under the name Anarta. Its ancient capital was 
Anandapura, the modern Vadnagar. The name Anarta 
appears frequently in the Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas. 

5. Surdstra. Surastra is South Kathiawar. 
Girnara, the find-spot of this inscription, was in this land. 

6. ^vabhra, the territory of Sabaramatl. 

7. Maru-Kaccha. If Maru-kaccha be accepted as 
the correct reading then Maru means the desert part of 
Rajaputana and Kaccha denotes the modern Cutch. But 
if Maru is a scribal mistake for Bharu, then Bharu- 
Kaccha will be one word, denoting Bharoch. It may be 
pointed out that in the inscription this name is not 
clearly legible. 

8. Sindhu; is the lower Indus region, the original 
home of the Sakas, whence they came to Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

9. Sauvira. Multan was the ancient capital of 
this kingdom. 

10. Kukura, a part of Rajaputana, and the Kin- 
che-lo oi Hiuen Tsiang.* Kukura Yadavas are also 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

11. Apardnta, According to the Puranas the 
western part of India had in it the famous ports of 
Sopara and Bharu-Kaccha and territories like Nasik. 


1 See Bombay Gazetter, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 36, s. 7. 
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But as Kaccha or Bharu-Kaccha is already enumerated, 
therefore, Aparanta according to this inscription, must 
have been a small country only. 

12. Nisdda was the country of the Western 
Vindhyas and Aravalli. 

13. Yaudheya. The Yaudheya ksatriyas lived in 
the Bijayagarh region of Bharatapura and in Johyabara in 
the Bahawalapura state. 

This list makes it clear that the greatest Saka king 
ruled as far north as Multan in the north and to Nasik 
and Sopara in the south-west. The region of Mathura, 
which was once under the Ksatrapas had passed from 
the hands of the later Sakas. Some very powerful rulers 
must have established themselves in those parts, for even 
a king like Rudradaman could not subdue them. 

Rudradaman twice defeated SatakarnI, the lord of 
the Daksindpatha, but did not destroy him. Satakarni 
had married the daughter of Rudradaman and hence he 
was not killed by the Mahaksatrapa. Rudradaman 
reinstated many deposed kings. Centuries after him, 
Samudragupta or Harisena, the writer of his prasasti, 
also took pride in making a similar statement. There is 
no doubt that the Gupta emperor took this idea from 
Rudradaman. 

FURTEEB LIGHT THROWN BY THE INSCRIPTION ON 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF KATHIAWAR 

It has been noticed that the coins of Nahapana and 
many other early Western Ksatrapas had inscriptions in 
Greek letters also. The coins of Rudradaman have 
Greek letters, but the title Mahaksatrapa is not 
transliterated into Greek. It is apparent that the Greek 
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characters were slowly dying out. The Girnara inscription 
points out the fact that as early as the time of Asoka 
Maurya, a Greek Tusaspha was acting as governor of 
Asoka in this territory. Other Greek officers must have 
followed him, and it is possible that the usage of the 
Greek characters in Kathiawar and G u j a r a't was the 
result of the sojourn there of such Greeks. It is 
mentioned in the M a h a v a lii s a that a Yona priest 
Dhamma-rakhita was sent to Aparanta to further the 
cause of Buddhism, about 250 years after Buddha.’ 
Therefore, Greek letters were not used by Nahapana for 
the first time, but were already in use by foreigners who 
lived in this part of India. 

According to the observation of Rapson from the 
period of Rudradaman “onwards the inscription in Greek 
characters probably ceases to have any meaning. It 
becomes a mere ornament, and traces of it thus continue 
to appear on the coins until the end of the dynasty.”” 

IV. DAMAGHSADA (DAMAJADASEl) 1 

This name is spelled as ghsada according to Rapson. 
Sri is only a sign of kingly respect. But if ghsada may 
be read as ysada, as in Ghsamotika or Ysamotika, the 
ysa reading seems to be correct, then jada is a very easy 
change from ysada. The name again is purely Saka. 
His mother may have been of Saka descent. Damajadasrl 
I and Rudrasimha were the two sons of Rudradaman. 
Their coins bear testimony to this relation. The coins 
again tell us that Damajadasrl was a Ksatrapa as well as 
a Mahaksatrapa. He appears to have been the elder 
brother. The dated coins furnish evidence that after his 
death, there arose a quarrel for the throne between his 

1 Mahavarh^a, Geiger’s ed., p. 82 . 2 Catalogue, p, 78 . 
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son Jivadaman and his brother Rudrasimha I. The latter 
appears to have won in this struggle. 

He carried on the tradition of his father as regards 
the use of Sanskrit. The legend on the one known coin 
of his reign is in correct Sanskrit.' His son Satyadaman 
also continued the use of Sanskrit. 

So far, no inscriptions are extant of his reign. In 
the Gunda inscription of his brother Rudrasimha I and 
Gadha inscription of his nephew, Rudrasena I, 
Damaghsada finds no place in the genealogical table 
along with his sons Jivadaman and Satyadaman. Rapson 
has thrown light on the cause of this omission. He writes, 
“the dated coins clearly show that, after the reign of 
Damaghasada (Damajadasri) I, there were two claimants 
for the succession, his son, Jivadaman, and his brother 
Rudrasimha I. The struggle was eventually decided in 

the favour of the latter; and the successful family 

omitted from its genealogical lists the names of rulers 
whom it must have regarded as usurpers’’* 

V. MAHAK^ATEAPA JIVADAMAN 

Jivadaman was the son of Damajadasri I. The 
series of dated coins begins with this reign. The dates 
are given in Brdhmi numerals behind the head of 
the king. 

Jivadaman bears the title of Mahdksatrapa on his 
coins. He was in full power from the year 100 to 103 
and from 110 to 113. During the intervening period it 
seems his uncle Rudrasimha had usurped authority. 
Again in the years 119 and 120 he rose in power. This 

1 jjnpret catalogue, p, cxxiv. t ibw, 

p. CXXIII. 
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shows that all his reign must have been a period of 
continuous war amongst members of his own house. 

In his Junagarh inscription of varse 100 + , he is 

termed as svdnti. This inscription is very fragmentary 
and no further information can be extracted from it. 

VI. MAHAKSATEAPA EUDEASIMHA I 

Rudrasimha I was the younger son of the famous 
Rudradaman I. His is the first name in the line of the 
Saka kings which is purely Indian. His mother may have 
been Indian. Rapson‘ has clearly summed up his reign in 
the following manner : — 

(1) as Ksatrapa, for the first time in the year 102-103; 

(2) as Mahaksatrapa, for the first time from 103-110; 

(3) as Ksatrapa for the second time from 110-1 12' 

and (4) as Mahaksatrapa, for the second time from 
113-118 certainly, and possibly to 119. 

As remarked in the case of Jivadaman, so also the reign of 
Rudrasimha must have been a period of constant struggle. 

The Gunda inscription tells us that an A b h I r a 
Sendpati Rudrabhuti, son of Sendpati Bapaka was in the 
military service of the Sakas. The Mevasa inscription 
also mentions an Abhira Vasuraka. The Gunda inscription 
calls Rudrasirnha a Mahaksatrapa. 

The use of Prakrit on inscriptions of his coins 
indicates Satavahana influence. Rapson observes that “the 
earliest coins of this prince bear a youthful head without 
moustache. The moustache, which is generally seen in 
portraits of the Western Ksatrapas, appears first on the 
coins of Rudrasimha I in the year 103.”’ 


1 Ibid, p. CXXVI. l Ibid, p, CXXVH. 
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VII. KSATKAPA SATYADAMAN 

Satyadaman, son of Dainaghsada (Damajadasrl) I, 
is known from a single coin only. The coin-legend is in 
perfect Sanskrit and says that Satyadaman was the son of 
Damajadasrl I. The date of the issue of the coin is not 
given. It is of the period when Satyadaman was a 
Ksatrapa. Unless more coins of this king come to light, 
it is difficult to determine the period of his reign. 

Rapson, however, writes, “the reign of Satyadaman 
as Ksatrapa was concurrent either with that of his father 
as K s a t r a p a, or with the first reign of his brother 
Jivadaman, as mahaksatrapa.”' 

VIII. MAHAKSATRAPA EUDEASENA I 

In the Bhavanagar Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions 
the date of the Mulvasar (Dwarka) stone inscription o 
Rudrasena is read as varse 232.“ This date was corrected 
to 122 by Rapson’ and by Luders in his list.' 

Fortunately there is another inscription found at 
Gadha of the year 127 or 126 which belongs to Rudrasena I. 
This inscription is very important as it gives the longest 
genealogical table of this dynasty e^e it is that we 
find the adjective Bhadramukha with the names of 
Castana, Rudradaman and Rudrasiinha. The dynasty 
was perhaps called the Bhadra dynasty^ also, as is evident 
from the form Bhat-Castanas of Tiloya Pannatti. 

He calls himself the son of Rudrasiiiiha on his 
coins. His coins show that he was a Ksatrapa in the 
year 121. His reign as a Mahaksatrapa may be fixed 
approximately between the years 122 and 144. 

1 Ibid., p. CXXIX. 2 Above p. 23. 3 Catalogue, p. CXXIX. 4 E. I. 

Vol. X, No, 962. 5 See, eh. IX. 
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Mahddevi Prabhuddmd, a sister of Rudrasena, is 
mentioned in a seal found at Vaisdli.' 

IX. K5ATRAPA PRTHViSBNA 
Prthvisena was the son of Rudrasena I. He was 
merely a Ksatrapa and reigned in the year 144 only. 
Further information about him is wanting. His coins 
are very rare. 

X. MAHAK$ATBAPA SANGHADAMAN 
Sahghadaman was the son of Rudrasimha I. and 
uncle of Prthvisena. From his coins, which are very rare, 
we know that he ruled as a Mahaksatrapa in the years 144 
and 145. His brother, Rudrasena I, must have died in 
the beginning or middle of the year 144. 

XI. MAHAK5ATRAPA DAMASENA 
Damasena may possibly have been the youngest son 

of Rudrasimha I. He reigned as Mahaksatrapa between 
the years 145 and 158. After the year 158 there was a 
set back to the power of the Castanas when Mahaksatrapa 
Isvaradatta usurped power. 

XII. KSATRAPA DAMAJADASRI II 
Damajadasri 1 1 was the son of Rudrasena I and 

brother of Prthvisena. His coins bear the dates 154 and 
155. He was a Ksatrapa under his uncle, Mahaksatrapa 
Damasena. 

XIII. KSATRAPA ViRADAMAN 
Viradaman was the son of Damasena and was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 156 to 160. Some new coins of 
the Western Ksatrapas have quite recently come to light.’ 

5 r g ^ *< i q ! [;] A.S.I., A.E., 1913 - 14 , p. 136, No. 348. 
7 Journal Numismatic Society of India, 1939, pp. 94, 95. 
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There are two coins which are dated in the years 157 and 
158. Mr. A. S. Gadre surmises that these coins belong 
to Viradaman. The obverse side is defaced in both these 
coins and hence the names are not to be found. 

MAHIKSATEAPA I^VARADATTA 

During the Ksatrapa period of Damajadasri and 
Viradaman, Damasena was ruling as a Mahaksatrapa. 
His rule lasted up to the year 158. The next king 
Yasodaman of the Castana line was also a Ksatrapa. 
His coins are dated in the years 160 and 161. He 
assumed the title of a Mahaksatrapa in 161. A question, 
therefore, arises as to who the Mahaksatrapa was during 
the years 159 and 160 and even probably for parts of the 
years 158 and 161. 

Prof. Rapson has catalogued coins of a Mahaksatrapa 
isvaradatta,* which fit in with the coins of this dynasty, 
and he, therefore, suggested that Mahaksatrapa Isvaradatta 
was the overlord during these years. Isvaradatta did not 
belong to the Castana line. It is apparent from the fact 
that his coins, unlike those of the Sakas, are dated in his 
regnal years. Bhagavan Lai and Rapson are of the view 
that Isvaradatta belonged to the Abhira dynasty of Nasik.’ 
The Nasik Cave inscriptions contain an inscription of an 
Abhira king Isvarasena, the son of Sivadatta, who records 
his date in his regnal years. Therefore, the assumption of 
Bhagavan Lai and Rapson looks probable, though not quite 
certain. The truth can only be ascertained when more 
material on the subject is discovered. That Abhiraka 
princes had names ending in 'datta' is further proved by the 
one-act play Pddatdditaham* Therein an Abhiraka prince 

1 Catalogue, pp. 124, m. 2 Ibid, pp. CXXXIII, CXXXIV. J Caturbhani, 
Patna ed., 7. 
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MayiiradaUa is mentioned. The Abhira names have a 
distinct similarity, viz., Sivadatta, Isvaradatta and 
Mayuradatta. There are traces of Greek letters on the 
coins of the last named king also. 

XIV. MAHAKSATEAPA YO^ODAMAN I 
Yasodaman was the second son of Damasena, and 
was a Ksatrapa in the year 161. He assumed the title 
Mahaksatrapa in the year 161. He restored the lost 
supremacy of his family which had been usurped by 
Isvaradatta, but reigned for a year or a year and a half 
only. The period must have witnessed almost continuous 
warfare and his death may have resulted therefrom. 

XV. MAHAKSATEAPA VIJAYASENA 
Vijayasena, the third son of Damasena, succeeded 
his brother Yasodaman as Mahaksatrapa. He was a 
Ksatrapa in the year 160, and possibly in the year 161 
also, along with his brothers Viradaman and Yasodaman. 
In the year 162 he became a Mahaksatrapa. From this 
year he struck coins every succeeding year up to 172. 
The dates on the coins are regular and the coin-legends 
are very clear. Of all the coins of the kings of this 
dynasty, The coins of Vijayasena are in the best condition. 
Rapson writes, ‘The standard of the coins shows a slow 
degradation every year.’* It may be inferred from this 
that the king was gradually losing in power. 

XVI. MAHAKSATEAPA DAMAJADA^El III 
Damajadasri HI was the fourth son of Damasena. 
He succeeded his brother Vijayasena as Mahaksatrapa in 
the year 172 or 173 and ruled up to the year 176. The 
coins are badly struck and the degradation in the standard 


1 Catalogue, p. CXXXYU. 
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continues during this reign also. The ^akas must have 
been fighting with some powerful enemy and the treasury 
consequently diminishing every year. 

XVII. MAHAK$ATRAPA RUDRASENA II 
Rudrasena II was the son of VlradSman and 
succeeded his three uncles as Mahaksatrapa in about the 
year 179 and ruled up to the year 196. 

XVIII. MAHAK5ATRAPA ViSVASIMHA 
Visvasimha was the son of Rudrasena II. The 
coins being badly minted, the dates on them are not 
clear. Visvasimha was at first a Ksatrapa for one or two 
years and then became a Mahaksatrapa, His reign 
ended sometime in the year 210 or 211, as in the year 211 
Bhartrdaman was ruling as Mahaksatrapa. 

XIX. MAHAKSATRAPA BHARTRDAMAN 
Bhartrdaman was the son of Rudrasena II and 
probably the younger brother of Visvasimha. He was a 
Ksatrapa from the year 201 to 204. He became a 
Mahaksatrapa in 211. His position from 205 to 210 is 
uncertain on account of the absence of coins. He 
certainly reigned up to the year 217. Was not this 
Bhartrdaman the same as the Bhartrlhari, who was killed 
by a Vikrama; and who is mentioned by Captain Wilford 
on the authority of the vam&dvalis.' 

XX. KSATRAPA ViSVASENA 
Bhartrdaman must have lost his supremacy and 
even his life in some great war. He was succeeded in 
the year 216 by his son Visvasena as Ksatrapa. This 
prince was only a Ksatrapa. His dated coins up to the 
year 226 are nearly illegible. 


1 A. B., Vol. IX, p. 162 and 303. 



CHAPTER VII 

DOWNFALL OF THE CASTANAS 


As already pointed out* the Purdnas state that there 
were eighteen kings of the Saka dynasty. The Visnu 
Purdna enumerates only sixteen kings. Manjusri-mula- 
kalpa lists thirty ^aka lords, but only eighteen as hhupatis 
or Mahaksatrapas. On the authority of these works and 
the coins, the number eighteen seems to be approximately 
correct. Bhartrdaman was the last of these eighteen 
Mahaksatrapas of note. His reign extended up to the 
year 215. The ^akas ruled for about 100 years after this 
period also, but their power was very much reduced. 
They were at the mercy of another great power. 
Interruption in the continuity of the coins suggests the 
possibility of their being at the mercy of some other 
power. It is not yet fully certain which this power was. 
It may have been the conquest of Mayurasarman which 
caused the humiliation of the Sakas"; and the Sakas may 
have been Ksatrapas or vassals under this king for some 
time. Again some time after Mayurasarman the Guptas 
under Samudragupta came from the west to subdue the 
^akas. The Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta, 
regarded by some scholars as a posthumous inscription. 


1 Above 14, I Above p. 33, No. 29, 
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clearly mentions that the Saka lords bowed at the feet of 
the great Gupta emperor. 

Samudragupta or Vydghrapardkrama., 
Candragupta or Sirhhavikratna and Mahendragupta or 
Sirhhavikratna are well known names from coins. The 
Tibetan historians give to the Gupta dynasty the name of 
Simha.^ The Simha dynasty was constantly at war 
with the Sakas. Samudragupta subdued but did not 
annihilate them. A Gupta minister and a Saka prince are 
seen sitting in a house together in Sdrvabhaumanarendra- 
pura, a city in Sur5stra.'‘ It was &akdri Vikrama or 
Candragupta Vikramaditya who destroyed the Sakas and 
ended their rule in India. To have a clear apprehension 
of these incidents it is necessary to gather together all 
the references to &akdri Vikramaditya. 

SAKIBI VIKBAMADITYA 

1. Three verses of the poet Amaru are preserved 
in the Saduktikarndmrta* The first verse states that 
^akarpu (or the foe of the Saka) gave ten provinces to a 
certain man. The third verse states that this king was 
the master who trained his disciples to make widows of 
the Saka women. This is an ancient verse as is attested 
by the fact that it is quoted in the ^ritgdraprakdsa* of 
^ri Bhoja-rdja (11th century A.D.). 

The verse also indicates that Amaru was a 
contemporary or even a court-poet of ^akarpu 
Candragupta. 

2. The words ^sakarpu' and '^akardti' are found in 
the Rdmacarita of Abhinanda. The poet praises the foe 

1 A Tibetan Account of Bengal by Dr. S.C. Sarkar, Vol. XXVII, 

pp. 226 and 252 f. 2 Padata4it<ikain, p. 7, Caturbhaju, Patna ed. 9 Lahore ed., 
p, 297. 4 Chapter XX. 
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of the Sakas who spread the works of Kalidasa, and who 
was a great patron of talented poets.* 

3. Ksirasvdmi (11th century A. D.), who wrote a 
commentary on the lexicon of Atnara, quotes verses from 
an earlier lexicographer, in one of which it is said that 
‘Vikramaditya Sdhasdnka and ^akdntaka (or the foe of 
the Saka) are synonyms.' This Vikramaditya was 
Candragupta II. He was also called Sdhasdnka. The 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV refer to the various deeds 
of Sahasahka Candragupta. 

4. The copper plate of Devapaladeva, of the year 
33, states, that king Devapaladeva “once more cleared 
the way of self sacrifice and charity, which was blockaded 
by Kali at the death of ^akadvit or the foe of the Sakas.’’* 
This shows that the ‘foe of the Sakas’ was a renowned 
giver of charities. He was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. This is gathered from the Cambay copper 
plate grant of Rastrakuta Govind IV of Saka 852,* and 
from the Sanjana copper plates of Saka 795. In the 
first grant the word tydga is used as a qualification 
of Sdhasdnka, and the second grant makes it clear that 
this giver of charities belonged to the Gupta dynasty. 
From the fragments of the drama, Devi-Candragupta, 
we know that this king was no other than Candragupta 
Vikramaditya. 

5. Kalhana writes in his Rdjatarangini that 
Vikramaditya, a relative of Pratapaditya, was not &akdri- 
Vikramdditya and that &akdri was another king.* 

From the above five references it is clear that 

1 Beginning oi Barga 22, I Amarakosa, 11. 82. 9 E. I., Vol. XVII, 

p. 320 and Vol. XVIII, p. 305 . 4 E. I., Vol. VII, p. 38. S E. I., Vol. XVIu] 

p. 218 . ■ II. e 
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Candragupta Vikramaditya or Candragupta Sdhasdnka, 
the patron of a poet Kdliddsa, was the well known &akdri 
of Indian history. It was he who finally brought the 
Saka power to an end. The Mathura pillar inscription 
of Candragupta shows that during the fifth regnal year of 
this king, sixty-one years of the Gupta era had elapsed. 
If one year is allowed for the rule of king Ramagupta, 
it can be calculated that Samudragupta ruled up to the 
year fifty-five. Samudragupta may have subdued the 
Sakas even thirty years before that time. MayOrasarman 
who preceded the Guptas, had subdued the Sakas. It is, 
therefore, clear that before their final overthrow the Sakas 
were weakened to a great extent, and the end of the reign 
of Bhartrdaman marks the weakness of the ^akas, and 
of the Castana dynasty. By the end of the reign of 
Candragupta the Sakas were completely annihilated, 
as rulers. 



CHAPTER Vin 

THE LATER 5AKAS 

I. KSATEAPA RUDEASIMHA II 

With the beginning of the reign of Rudrasimha II, 
there is an interruption in the direct line of the Castanas. 
Rudrasimha’s father, Svdmi Jivadaman bears no such 
titles as were borne by the previous rulers. The 
continuity of the dates on coins, however, suggests a 
connection with the Castanas. Rapson writes, “His 
(Rudrasirhha’s) title Svdmi, lord, and the form of his name 
with the characteristic, daman, seem, however, to indicate 
near relationship to the family of Castana, one of whom, 
indeed, had borne precisely the same name.”* Buhler, 
on the other hand, suggests that he may have belonged to 
a younger branch of the royal family.* Anyhow, it seems 
certain that he had some connection with the Sakas. 

Rudrasimha II became a Ksatrapa in the year 227 
and remained in office up to about the year 239. In his 
reign and that of his successor the office of Mahaksatrapa 
seems to have been held in abeyance. So far, there is no 
material available to show whether any one occupied this 
office or not. 


1 OsUlogue, p. OXLI. i J.R.A.8., 1890, p. 66. 
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II. K$ATBAPA YASODAMAN 
After Rudrasimha his son Yasodaman began to reign. 
His rule extends from the year 239 to 254. The incidents 
mentioned in the Kanakhera stone inscription of Saka 
^ridharavarman are to be placed during this period, if the 
date of the inscription be regarded as 241, During this 
period there is again a gap of about sixteen years in the 
continuous rule of the Ksatrapas. Coins and inscriptions 
do not help to fill the gap. This may be the approximate 
time of the conquest of Samudragupta. 

III. MAHAK§ATEAPA SVAMI EUDBADAMAN II 
With the beginning of this reign, the title svdmi is 

used for all subsequent kings. No material is, so far, 
available to construct a history of the reign. Svami 
Rudradaman II is known only from the coins of his son 
Svami Rudrasena III. 

IV. MAHAKSATEAPA SVAMI EUDEASENA III 
Rudrasena’s coins are divided into two groups. 

The first group ranges from the year 270 to 273; the second 
extends from the year 286 to 300. The disappearance 
of the coinage between the years 273 and 286 again 
indicates a political disturbance. After making a careful 
analysis of the Uparkot hoard of Svami Rudrasena III, 
the Rev. H. R. Scott wrote, “Many of these coins, 
especially those of the last years, are in mint condition, 

fresh and unworn. From these facts we may fairly 

conclude that the hoard was secreted at the end of the first 
period of Rudrasena’s reign, and most probably it was 
because of the revolution which then took place, rendering 
life and property insecure, that the money was hidden.”' 

1 Yolf XZf p. 209, quoted by Bapson in liis Catalogue, p, CXLY, 
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V. MAHIKSATEAPA SVAMI SIMHASENA 
Simhasena was the son of a sister of SvAmi 
Rudrasena III. It is evident that Rudrasena III either 
died young and left no heir, or that his family came to an end 
in wars with the Guptas. So his sister’s son was installed 
as Mahaksatrapa. The only date on his coins which is 
certain is either 304 or 306. There is a peculiar variety 
of his coins, in which we find Mahdrdja-Ksattapa-Svdmi- 
Rudrasena-svasriyasa written.' The title Maharaja 
Ksatrapa for Mahaksatrapa is not met with on any of 
the previous or later coins of this dynasty. 

VI. MAHIKSATEAPA SViMI [EIJDEA] SENA IV 
Regarding Rudrasena IV, the son of Svami 
Sirhhasena, nothing is known except his name. Only a 
single coin of this king is available. 

VII. MAHAKSATEAPA SVAMI SATYASIMHA 
Satyasimha is known only from the coins of his son. 
Rapson writes that “he may have been a brother of Svami 
Simhasena.* 

VIII. MAHAKSATEAPA SVAMI EUDEASIMHA III 
With Rudrasimha III, the son of Svami Satyasimha, 
the line of the Saka Ksatrapas or Mahaksatrapas ends. 
The date of his reign is circa 310. As no other dates of 
his reign are available, it is difficult to determine the 
duration of his reign. 

We find that four Mahaksatrapas reigned from the 
year 304 to the year 310. This leads to the possibility that 
it was a period of constant warfare. This was the period 
of Gupta conquest. Candragupta Vikramaditya must have 
killed one of the Mahaksatrapas, most probably the last 
one, named Rudrasena, and was, hence, named ^akdri. 

1 GaUlogue, p. 190, 2 Ibid, p. CXIAX, 



CHAPTER »X 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE SAKAS 

I. 6aka polity 


The country under the ^aka rule. The effects of 
the regime of the earlier Saka kings on the Aryan society 
of India have been vividly described in Gdrgi-sarhhitd. 
The whole description is, of course, in the future tense, i.e., 
in the style of most of the Purdnas. It is written that 
“the Sakas will destroy one fourth of the total number of 
the inhabitants by the sword and one fourth will be carried 
by them to their own city. At the end of the Saka regime 
the land of Aryavarta will be void of men. The work of 
ploughing the fields will be carried on by the females.”’ 

Such was the disastrous condition to which this 
country, especially its north-west, was reduced during the 
earlier Saka rule. Alberuni also alludes to the barbarism 
of the Sakas.’ Nahapana and the dynasty of Castana 
were, however, better than the early marauders. 
N ahapana endowed villages to the brahmanas.* U savadata 
made arrangements for the livelihood of the Buddhist 
bhiksus.* Rudradaman adopted the Hindu ideal of the 

1 Cf, Gargl-sathhitd, Tugapurdita^ verses, 6i-84. f Above p. 41, 
} See appendix. 
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protection of the cow and the brahmana. 

Law of succession. The coins of the Sakas clearly 
show that in the royal family the law of inheritance of the 
kingdom was not for the elder son only, but was for all 
the sons of a king. When there were four brothers, they 
often all inherited the throne in succession. When the 
younger brother of a deceased Mahaksatrapa did not get 
the kingdom he waged war against his brother’s son, as is 
seen in the case of Rudrasimha I and Jivadaman. Never 
throughout these centuries was there a queen on the 
throne, and no minor ever succeeded. 

The King. The king, who was called a Mahaksatrapa, 
was the commander of the armies also. In great battles 
he himself took part. Rudradaman won his own victories. 
The king had Ksatrapas or governors under him. The 
heir-apparent was always one of the Ksatrapas. 

State officials. Sakas had the same type of state 
officers as the Hindu kings of those days had. Rudradaman 
had under him Mati-sacivas and Kartna-sacivas. The 
officials were often Sakas and Pahlavas. Ayama, the 
minister of Nahapana, was a Saka. Suvisakha, a minister 
of Rudradaman, was a Pahlava. Saka Sridharavarman of 
the Kanakhera stone inscription was a Mahddanda-ndyaka. 

Svdmins. A large number of Saka rulers are called 
Svdmi in their epigraphical records, e. g., Svami Castana, 
Svami Rudradaman and so on. Long before them and 
in the region of Mathura, Mahaksatrapa Sodasa was also 
called a Svdmi. The Ndtya&dstra of Bharata lays down 
that a Yuvardja or an heir-apparent should be addressed 
as Svdmi or hhadramukha in the dramas.' From this 

t) 
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use of the term svdmi in the Saka inscriptions as well as 
in Bharata's Ndtyasdstra, Prof. Levi argues that the 
Ndtyaidstra has borrowed this usage from the 
contemporary records of the Sakas. Professor Keith 
does not agree with Levi.‘ There is no use going into the 
details of this controversy here, but one thing seems 
probable: svdmi in the Saka records may mean an heir- 
apparent. The Sakas adopted this title from Hindu 
society. Hindu kings of that period used the title. 
Vasisthl-putra Pulumavi uses sdmi for himself.’ 

Soldiers. Saka soldiers served under their own kings 
and also under Hindu kings. Just preceding 
Gautamiputra there was a king Sakasena in the 
Satavahana line. Among other views it is possible that he 
may have been given that name on account of employing 
a large number of Saka soldiers in his army. Amongst 
the coins of the Satavahanas, those bearing the coin- 
legends, Saka-sena have been found. The Saka soldiers 
had penetrated as far south as ^riparvata. There are 
two sculptures at Nagarjunikonda showing a warrior in 
^aka dress.* 

II. ECONOMIC CUSTOMS 

Treasury and currency. Nahapana’s treasury is 
mentioned in the commentary of the Avaiyaka-sutra. 
Nahapana gave gold in charity. In his Girnara rock 
inscription Rudradaman records that his treasury was full 
of gold, silver and precious stones, such as vajra, vaidurya 
and ratna. Silver coins of the Sakas have been found in 
different parts of western India. S.K. Chakraborthy is 

Natya^astra, Gaekwad Series ed,, p. 380, iloha, 76. The word hhadramukha 
and svdmi in the Saka inscriptions may have been adopted from this usage. 

1 The Sanskrit Drama by A. B. Keith, p. 66. 2 Select Inscriptions, p. 195. 

3 Above p. 10. 
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of the opinion that the silver coin with copper tokens was 
the standard coin in the territories ruled by the Western 
Ksatrapas.' Lead coinage was also prevalent. But, so 
far, no gold coin has come to light. 

III. RELIGIOUS CUSTOMS 

State religion. In the hoary past the Sakas professed 
the Vedic religion. Their society was divided into four 
classes. Sagara reduced them to the state of low caste 
people. It is not known what religion the Sindhu-^akas 
adopted. We only know that from the time of Nahapana 
onwards the Sakas were under Buddhist and Hindu 
influence. Nahapana undertook the pilgrimage to Hindu 
holy places of Prabhdsa etc. in western India. 
Nahapana’s daughter and son-in-law both performed pious 
deeds in accordance with Buddhist and Hindu customs. 
The introduction of Saiva names, e. g., Rudradaman, 
Rudrasimha. and Rudrasena indicate Saiva influence on 
the Saka royal family. H. C. Roy Choudhry writes in 
‘The Early History of the Vaisnava Sect’, that ‘the Saka 
and Kushan kings who reigned from the 1st century B. C. 
to the third century A.D. were usually Saivites or 
Buddhists, and were, with a few exceptions, not well 
disposed towards the religion of Vasudeva.’* 

IV. SOCIAL CUSTOMS 

Marriage. The ^akas married Indian ladies also. 
Nahapana probably had an Indian wife and his daughter 
Daksamitra was thus given an Indian name. Rudradaman 
gave his daughter to a Sstavahana king. Similarly 
Rudradhara-Bhattarika, the daughter of a Maharaja of 
Ujjain, was married to an Indi^ca^nnceVira Purusadatta, 

1 'Currenoy Problems of Ancient India’, J. of the Department of Letters, 
Vol. XXX, 1938, p. 36. t p, 100. 
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the second king of the Iksvaku dynasty of the Andhra 
country/ Prabhudama, a sister of Rudrasena I, was the 
chief queen of probably an Indian prince. The Bhavisya 
Purdna refers to the intermarriage of the inhabitants of 
the ^akadvipa and the Yadava Indians.’ 

Sati custom among the Scythians. Dr. A. S. 
Altekar has given the following information on this point : — 

“The Scythian influence further helped the spread 
of the custom (sati). A considerable portion of northern 
India was under the rule of Scythians from circa 
150 B. C. to circa 250 A.D. and among them the custom 
of burning the wife along with the remains of a departed 
chief was quite common.’” 

Physiognomy. It is clear from the coins that the 
Sakas wore 'long hair, which hung on the back down to the 
upper part of the neck. The head was covered with a cap. 
There is an ornament round the neck. The nose was 
long, and the Saka princes had a moustache but did not 
grow beards. 

The Sakas had red faces. In the Ndtyaidstra it is 
laid down that the Sakas, Yavanas, Pahlavas and Bahlikas 
are to be represented with reddish yellow faces. The fact 
that the Saka women had red cheeks has been already 
pointed out.‘ 

Friendship. There existed a high type of friendship 
in certain Saka circles. One solitary example has come 
down to us in an inscription, where the memory of a Saka 
friend who sacrificed his own life for the sake of a friend, 
is kept alive. 

1 E. I., Vol. XX, p. 19 £. 2 Puranio Records on Hindu Bites and 

Customs, p. 171, 3 The Position of Women in Hindu Civilization, p, 147. 

< Above p, 18, No. 13. 
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Food and drink. The general food of the Sakas 
was wheat-flour,' meat' and onion.” Mddhvika^ an 
intoxicating drink, was used by them. 

Language. The l^akas adopted Prakrit as their 
court language. This Prakrit was written in B r a h m I 
characters, an Indian alphabet. Greek letters were used 
on coins for some time, but later on fell into disuse. The 
Sakas came to Kathiawar from Sindh. They brought 
the Kharosthi script with them, which also fell into disuse 
later on. Sanskrit was also learnt by them. Rudradaman I 
boasts of his familiarity with so many sdstras. Authors 
like Sakavrddhi and others were writing. On the authority 
of Manjusri-miila-kalpa it can be stated that some Saka 
learned men were connected with ancient Indian states.’ 
They all show their love for Sanskrit. 

F urther light on the Saka language has been thrown 
by Dr. Sten Konow. He writes: — 

“The modern language of Wakhan is a Saka dialect. 
In Shang-mi, the northern part of Chitral, the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiiantsang was told that the king was of the 
Sakya race, and this Sakya is evidently a misunderstanding 
of Saka. And in Laghman, which probably belonged to 
the Kuei-Shuang principality, traces of the Sakas seem to 
be indicated in a passage of Hemacandra’s Abhidhana- 
cintamani: Lampdkds tu muranddh syuh."* 

Luders supplies the following information on the 
Saka language : — 

“The spelling si for si in sidhand can be paralleled 

1 Above p. 15, No. 6. 2 Above p, 18, No. 13, See also Bharat^varsd ka 

Itihasa by Bhagavad Datta, 1940, p. 172, 

* surety I 

4 Notes on lndo<Scythian Chronology, p. 14, 
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by the transition of s into before palatal vowels in the 
Saka language; cf. hsdra, Mdna, §fiya. The insertion of r 
also which here appears in svarvachchhara is frequent in 
Saka in Indian loan-words such as avasHrshta = avaiishta, 
Armdhdya — Antitdyu, etc.”’ 

Pronunciations The Ndtyaidstra of Bharata 
attributes the ^ a kdr a dialect to the Sakas.” Some 
commentators’ of the work of Bharata are of opinion that 
those who use §a instead of sa in their speech are called 
&akdras. It is clear from this that the ^aka dialect which 
was in use in Kathiawar, abounded in the use of ia instead 
of sa. Vindhyaketu (Malayaketu) uses such a dialect in 
the drama Pratijna-Cdnakya of the poet Bhima. 

Great pandits appear rarely to have been encouraged 
in the Saka royal courts. The names of such pandits 
are not found in the inscriptions. The Prakrit of the 
inscriptions is often very faulty and this shows that the 
help of the Indian pandits was not utilized. 


1 Ac a t y a-P uspanjali Volume, p. 289. J XVII, 50 and 56. 
S Abhinavftgupta’s commentary on XVH, 60 and 56. 4 Natyafiastra, Gaekwad 

8erieaed., Vol. II, p. 161. 



APPENDICES 

A. SCdraka vikbama, a histoeical king 


Sudraka Vikrama’ was a great historical king of western India. 
He was a hrdhmana by birth, a man of extraordinary valour, and 
trained in the sdstras. He wrote the dramas Mrcchakafika and 
Padmaprdbhrtakam. Some western scholars have regarded him as a 
mythical personage. They were under a wrong impression, A Sudraka 
era was current for a long time in India. This era is mentioned in 
Skanda Purdria^ and S um at i-t an tr a, a work of circa 576 A.D,, 
according to K.P. Jayaswal.® The following verses from the Jyotisa 
Darpav>a of Yallaydrya give some idea of the Sudraka era : — 

Sudraka was well known to the writers of ancient vansdvalls. 
The following remarks of Captain Wilford will help to understand the 
position of Sudraka in some of these lists. He writes, “Sudraka is 
also styled Vicramaditya; and here is the most material difference, 
between the various copies of the Vansavali : for in those current in the 
west, instead of Sudraca, we read Vicramaditya whose predecessor was 

Bhartri'Hari, or Sacwant and Samudrapala his successor 

From the first year of Sudraca to the first year of Vicramaditya 

there are 343 years and only fifteen kings to fill up that place.”® 

These remarks in the first few lines are mutilated, ^udraka 
Vikrama has been confounded with Chandragupta I. But the lines 
following do contain a portion of truth. 

1 An informative article on ^udraka has been written by Pt. Bhagavad Datta 
in SrVSvddhydya, 19^% p. 65-78. 2 XL. 249-254. 5 J-B.O.R.S., Vol. XXII, 

p. 191 f. 4 Catalogue Punjab University Library Sanskrit Mss., Yol, II, No, 3465, 
6 Asiatic Researches, YoL IX, p. 202. 
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This Sudraka was the first destroyer of the 6akas in western 
India. After his victory over the 6akas, he started his era which is 
also called a Yikrama era.' This era is probably the well known 
Krta era. 


B. Sakahosu and Sakahvartham in the 

MAHABHASYA OF PATANJALI 

The words ^akahu^u and Sakahvartham are found in the work 
of Patarljali,^ These have not been discussed so far. Bhoja, in his 
Sarasvatl-ka'^thdbhararia, writes that ‘one who invites the ^akas is 
called a Sakahu.’^ This shows that the 6akas were invited in India 
before the time of Patanjali, This does not appear to be their 
invitation by the Jain teacher Kdlaka. It seems to relate to the 
invitation of the Sakas from the i&akadmpa to western India by Samba, 
a son of Kr^rji^a, the Yadava.^ 

This is another proof of the fact that the Sakas were in India 
from a very early period. 


C. THE ANCIENT VAISJ^AVALIS 


Captain Wilford has preserved ancient vansdvalis or genealogical 
lists in his essay on Vicramaditya and Salivahana.® Abul Pazl has 
also given a similar vanidvall while describing the princes of Malwah.® 
These are reproduced below : — 


WILFORD 


AIN-I-AKBARI 


1 . dslivahana, 

2. Naravahanai 

3. Vansa-vali, or Putrarajas 

that is to say the royal 
offspring, 100 



1. Salivahana, 1 

2. Nirvahana, 100 

3. Putraj, ( Putra Rajas or 

Vansavalis without 
issue ) 100 


^ Him 


Kf§na-caritam of Maharaja Samudragupta, Gonial Kathiawad cd., p. 6, Recently 
a biased criticmn has been leveUed against the authenticity of this work. The work 
is, however, genuine and will be discussed at some other place. 2 VI. 1. 91 and VI 
1. 108. 3 I. 4. 100. 4 Sambapurana. 5 A. R., VoL IX, p. 161. This list is 

from an appendix to a manuscript of the Agni Pttrdt^, 4 Vol, II, p, aio. 
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4. Aditya, 

55 

4. Aditya Panwar 

86 

5. Brahma-raja, 

87 

5. Brahmahraj 

30 

6. Ati-Brahma, 

31 

6. Atibrahma 

90 

7. Sadasva, \ 


7. Sadhroshana 

80 

8. Harsha Megha, r 

80 

8. Hemarth 

100 

or Rasabha ) 


9. Gandharb 

35 


437 


622 

Vicramaditya 


Bikramajit 



No. 1 in both the lists is a Satavahana king. He is followed by 
Naravahana or Nahapana. Next are placed the Putra-rajas or Putrajs 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, who are no other than the Ksatrapas or the 
Cast anas or the Sakas. Putra-rdja or rdja-putra is the same as 
bhadramiikha or Svdmi^ Aditya is Sudraka Vikramaditya, also called 
Visvapati.® All other names except Gandharba mentioned in the list of 
Aih-i-Akbari defy identification. Gandharba or Gardabhilla seems to 
have been given a much later place in order to bring him near 
Vikramaditya. The years assigned to various kings or dynasties, 
however, require careful scrutiny. In the list published in the 
Satydrtha-Prakdsa of Svdnii Daydnanda Sarasvatl, the Guptas follow 
Vikramaditya, e. g., Samudrapala ( or Samudragupta ), Candrapala 
(or Candragupta), Sahayapala, Devapala (Devagupta or Skandagupta), 
Narasimhapala (or Narasimhagupta), Samapala, Eaghupala,Govindapala** 
That the Guptas followed Vikramaditya is attested by the various copies 
of the vansdvall, used by Captain Wilford. He writes : “We read 
Vicramaditya whose predecessor was Bhartrihari or Sacwant and 
Samudrapala (Samudragupta) his successor.”* 

These ancient Vansdvalls, so far neglected, certainly contain a 
good deal of truth. If, they are scientifically edited, with the help of 
more material, better results might follow. 


D. THE WORD RAUMAKA OR ROMAKA 

In connection with the word romalca or raumaka, discussed 
already,^ it may be pointed out that the mountain range near about 

1 Above p. 93. 2 A.B., Vol. IX, p. 18^. i Chapter XI. 5 Above p, 30* 

4A. Bm Vol. IX, p. m 
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Find Dadan Khan in the Punjab is called the Raumaka range, according 
to General Cunningham’s map showing the Punjab at the time of the 
campaign of Alexander.^ This range has salt mines. A place on this 
range is named Sakesar, It may be the headquarters of some ancient 
Saka colony. A Saka inscription, the Maira-well inscription, was 
found in this salt range near Jhelum.* Professor Franklin Edgerton 
constructs a reading in his edition of the Sabhd-parva of the 
Mahdbhdrata : — 

«Fcn^ 5? cnn I* 

In his introduction he observes on this reading : “I have been 
BO fortunate as to discover one datum of prime importance for its 
bearing on the date of this “original” text of the Mbh. In 2.28.49 
occurs, in my opinion as a certain part of the original, the name of the 
city of Rome. It justifies the inference that our text cannot have been 
composed at any time before this city name came to the ears of the 
Indians; 

Even if the construed text is correct it is open to question 
whether, Bomd means the city of Rome in Italy or the Bomaka or 
Baumaka town somewhere on the Raumaka range* 


1 A.S.I., 1862-65, Vol. n, 
Poona ed., 1944. 4 p. XXyill, 


2 O.LI., Yoli II, I Sabhaparva, 28. 44, 


E. GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE WESTERN KSATRAPAS 

Bhumaka 


Nahapana 


Dinika 


Ghsamotika 


Castana 

"I 

Jayadaman 
Rudradaman I 


Daksamitra^ Rsabhadatta 


Damaghsada {Damajadasri) I Rudrasiipha I daughter = Andhra 

king Fulumavi 

I 

Satyadaman Jivadaman 


Rudrasena I Sanghadaman D^masena 


Pfthivisena Damajadasri II 


Isvaradatta 


Ylradaman YasodamanI Yijayasena Damajadasri III 


Rudrasena II 


Vi^vasimha 


Svami- Jivadaman 


Bhartrdaman 

I 

Visvasena 


Rudrasiipha II 


Svami-Rudradaman II {no coins known) 


Yasodaman II 


Svami-Rudrasena III daughter 


Sv&mi-Siinhasena Svami- Satyasiipha 

Svami- [Rudra] sena IV Svami-Sudrasiipha HI 
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F. INSCEIPTIONS OF THE SaKAS 
Nasik-Cave-Inscriptions of Nahapana’s Son-in-Law. 

I 

1. V ^ 515'IRT^ 5tRRITI 

^ ^ PnnRici ^ =^Rii ai^ 

^ X®"* ^ ^rg^ra ^ ^ 

f5Fn^ upr »ft^^ ^mrg ^rf&ig 

^oo. fp^ qf%^^ apT^ f^- 

V ^ 1®®" ^ 'TT^nf%^ ^ arrfe^m^ 

f^^R'b % ^o O o ^ IJtTt in? ^ ^tHR 

«?T HgcT 51% 3Rt f 5R- 

V, jjjj ^I5 ['j]i:T 51^ *iR g?5Hf^ 

ai3 cooo ^ hI ^IR^HTR PlSTW ^ =^ft5ratf% 

^ ^ -tfo 1 ’Tsn:^ 3^ v* vl 

H. qjTRT f%3^ »T»R?it ?rfRR ^ WqgT Of^ i f& i viooo 

[ ■ ] ^ 5^ f fn ij^ 

5 . ^NtRi 

E. I., Vol. vm, p. 82, No. 12, 


II 

^rar; sr^qR^ ^irm 

H'yi qroif^RT §^'’RR%t4^’ir 

^^5!ii(*i^ 3ig^ 5RRT?^H>5nqf%5rT 

5. SnCTT^ Wr^R: aTF^RTR^ 

q qpIRR«Rlrf%qq5i%^ a?RR?RR-gRqR^'^ f^T-qR^T- 
^*4U|-?nq^-'t><.^*ili(RT)-^lig2^I-5iRi 3«<<o<.<b^ui r 

qq%t HRI— 


5TVqfdt q 

^q?fq*n fq ^ 'WRa fqr r «iirs<i) rst^ gR tf^^i f ^ 
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[fs] ^WTii 

V. t =? TTT^^r amrar ^mrosT^nr frir 

*mt * 1^0 ^ 

jmft ^ arfWij^^r 5^ 

g^ ^r5rT<»iHf%^ vooo 2f ^ffqgncra c^ter^ 

tjat iw ^ ^ — 

*. ?IR f»?l«w g^Tfrd 

E. I., Vol. VIII, p. 78, Ko. 15. 

III 

V ^ ^nsPT^ ^fw— 

E.I., Vol. VIII, p. 81, No. II. 

IV 

^. few ^ ^5?:id« igRW 5TfWR- 
\. fffefew ^f»RR ^WW aitw^ 

B.I., Vol. VIII, p. 85, No, 13. 

V 


^ •*•• •**■ •*»! •(«• t>** 

aRTTR^ 5lTJn- 

^ «t«« •••« *II* >*■• •••* 


^ •••• •••» Itt* «>tt •••> 

%wn5^ 

(ta* iita •«■» <*■» >t** 

’I 

y at** ataa attt ataa taaa 

^ wi5Nrr nwhu- 

^ ataa aaat ataa aaaa aaat 

^ stmiw »mr WNH- 

aaat aaaa aaaa aiaa aaaa 

WWRT WnNirW W WWT 

^ aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa 


^ aa»a aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa 

W ? ^- 

aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa 

w- 

aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa 

swm few % ^ra 

•••• aaaa aaaa aaaa aaaa 




E. I,, Vol. Vin, pp, 85*86, No. 14 (•). 
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VI 

Karle-Cave-Inaoriptions of Nahapana’s Son-in-Law 

«ret ^ 

E. I., Vol. VII, p. 56, No. 11. 

VII 

1. ^ '5iT[*T]rf^i 

fir- 

nt^rawiH [^]'n 5if^ gtin^rnn 35r>R #» 

[g] »ir- 

V *f [^W^] ’WI^ 'flf'cw 8I3*TNTrT[V] 3? [3T]g^ 

ftg Herein nt- 

V. 3RPre =Higf^H ^ren 

*.. HRore nret ^ ^ ^ qifHerre 

E. I., Vol. VII, p. 67, No. 13. 

VIII 

Junar-Cave-Ioscription of Nahapana’s Minister, Ayama 
1. [^] Hi^erqn mfir 
[an] Here ns-rentHH anrHHT 
[%] [hhh] =h [Htjfe H3^ =H gsm v i ^ 

IX 

Andbau Stone Inscriptions of Ca^tana and Budradaman 

^. [^] [=^]?T^ ^j^nrisr g^re 

\.^[^] ^fe]- ^'l^ETtr] [vLo] WT ^ [fgjf^ H ^ 

#fl55 g^ [H]f¥^ 

X- [^] tl HT nt^iFi nfe g q i Pin 

E. I., Vol., XVI, p. «. 


^. =H[T]rTO g H l H^fd<h" 


X 
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Y. [=^]^ Ho 

H. ^ ^ 

f,. #f5o5-g5r?J 3it'?^-H-’Tt5r^ 
wr5f[r] *T^ 

•f. «ifk 

E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 24. 

XI 

7.^ «5r[f]wtf^«F-g^ sRT^-g^ 

^ fS-'T^ ^o ^ 

E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 24, 

XII 

1. -e Ti ^H^ «^Tmtf^-g[5Ri] ^[i]5r[^] [TT^] 3Rr^ 

gw[?f] ^ Ho 51 'R3 [h] fi^ ^ ^ 

Y. ftjr[l] «ll*m p]T!T 55% 3«TlP^?l 

E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 25. 

XIII 

Junagadh Book Inscription of Budradaman I. 

i.ftRt [i*] fi ?r?T4 f»TftjnRT<fq] [^][f^]#?55-ft«dtii*n- 

[g]5ri^HI#R(ii'JI gtJlfil 

5ni^JTT3Jl[|]^ig[T^ ^ [!♦] clM 

10^ *T5I!pnii7 s^- 

V. ?T-^: ^-=^15^1^ 'lt5r[^] [w: ^-3^^Rra]; 

ij^rspR^ 3^fiR>w-5n^ ^[?]^ ^ fl[ ^ RiHft] v** ^ 

H. »?nR(t4-^|5j-j?[f?r] ['if^] 
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S. MrtiRwl ITSrftJlf HgiT [2WT]wi?3^q-Jt?ft- 

^TWfq filft-f^f%i:-rre-ddl^|rt'bl'ra[?q]-g[R-:?Iiuit-c^ef-f^%^ 

'•• qigsiT iwPi[^] Hflra-fqf^-5ra<tfHTq[^] ['q] 

3Tr JI^[cT]?5Tf^c33afeWT#cI. [ I* ] = q ^ i r< 
^5l|fTi;pqrq^ [fq]?^[5}]sr 

c, q"'>4^HRi-^«iH'j*ii'®»i fn < 1^1 

[ 1 *] [^]T^ ?T¥: =q5?[3H^] [l]#T g«q3^ 

^liTri 3Rft5RR [f ]% gq[i]?^i^nfwq 

\. sp»i[i]5JtfiR55[-]f^[-] [ 1 *] [?i]?^[fi:^[?n] =q ciPeq 

[^f]^ iRi^ fq [^] ?T ^ [ 5 ] oir arr nnicawr^f ]?i- 

«gfq[q-u]ai 55 ^-Nn 7 »iT-ji®ww«>q-q^if»nTTzr qfh^ [an] 

l*.«5T5tRi%q 3Fq[5i] HiTr qsqr* T 5 ^m q-Hgn-q>^-qg<qT- R<d<«w i fqa»t -ft[ 5 ] 

cI-«!)H}'<q»i ^5jq*([*T<irt'»(»)-q^Rf“l4id[^l][3]q^l ^^-oq|<fJ* 

^-^nif?f*R 3 WS^-jnn:-pTqH- 

^t»iT ^*PiF>ir ^Ri5iHiqiqi[qiqcqiHwq]-^-(qqqi«ii fqqqiwf qinqi 

iq. ^-^-an[#]c9^r^tqiqr qt^qRt ^f^p>iiq*r-qclt«iri*3i* 

^I^q-qtoqproq^^Iiq^ ^qi[^] ^cl]qi ai^cHKHlfSHH-qw [q^] 
[sm] fqqf^q wnat-siRtsiq^q q*iR^-5^^- 

1 ^. =Efqifii^-qi)%^i^ qfq^i?q-qrfq3q-jniqjgjjn f^HT *Ti?ftqr qRai-qRai 

fqfH-qqtqNIH-fq355^f%qT ^-qaf-^qq^q|f^^- (q^4l4i fn 

qi:q5j-55txiq-^gq-^^ 9)i<^^w-*nqH- 

iv. qqR-^ft^ qqFqcqiH4frtsi<?q>>ji?t: qqqq^^qra-q^^fq-^whrqq- 

fq'q^qqH-^wq ^53-555-n5^-f^-^pn.;n®^ynqf<Kirt^d-qRi-qaT-[^ioq- 
fqWR-JJ^]q qqm-qnqfjqH-^-qfn-^-HR^iqrf^: 

•tK qi:*T-5!^-qq3itNqn-^Fn-ijfnqT ^qjrf^nrn-nfF^rafq-qinr ^[jqr] 
«tqq<N'»r*n?q-jnH-?ra[i] * 111 ^^^ qq^l^ qt'^[?i][oT]*’ 
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[c4] ^ 3T'it^[c^]i 

smi^lpT: 'fk^nsTT^ 'SIH H5?TT 3t*ifa+<$ni ^ 

%3 f^’?T[^-H]54ci[S] 

[l*] [3TftP[]5lc^ 

1 'J. [=^] Hfl [^] [9?] 


Is. gjT:-Hg^^4rrw^?TfTg5ng ^g 
ScfTHnTHTT'gTt^^ 


^«rfci0?TT srH-#f%-q^rra 5f^^fH^?ng%i[f*T]f% 


XIV 

Gunda Inscription of Mahaksatrapa Eudrasimha I. 

1. ^ [•] IT^[ qg^]^ sqt^ g=pi^ ^ 

5I?I5[TH 

’i. (9 t) JI5W9T ^[r]Ri-^^ 3^ KJWt ^gqgj 

[ ^ j^ [ ^ ^oo ^ lijn^ ^ q3j;T[ fjj ] 

^t[ ff jfnr ^ 

■>^-^' 9 |[^ snvft^oT %^qfiT 5 ^ 53 ;]%^ 

*■• ['t] [^]f^ [^] g^q faTd 

E. I., Vol. XVI, p, 236. 

XV 

Mevasa Stone Inscription of the time of a Mahaksatrapa. 

1 . [ 5 ] Tfft H?r^[^]q?? 

3^33^ H?r^q^ 

3^33^ ^ HfT^r^q^ g q jja ' 

'*• 33 ^^:% qras^r^f qa^ggsRq anfH^ 

V.. gc«T«(^f|3^ 
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^ 

Proceedings 5th Indian Oriental Conference, Vol. I, p. 565 . 


Junagadh Inscription of Jayadaman’s Grandson. 

<»r ] [ ^ }^ 5 f*r[*r] 

• "^ reg f g T 11^ 


h C^l’T-gw^ 5n*i 

^ [^] 

V. ••••«PT [g]^ iff 5RJ 


E. 1., Vol. XVI, p. 241, 


XVII 


Janagadh Inscription of Jivadaman L 

1. [^]5R^ ^r]Ri gsfffff P]^°® 

[ff] 5R[TT¥i g5r[i]”'' 

E. I., Vol. xvm, p. 340, 

XVIII 

Mnlvasara Stone Inscription of Budrasena I. 

TuSt *T5ig^9J] 

fff g^ 

V. fffh f^rf^ *i[^] ft^[5rR] ^ r3i[fii] 3m[^] 

Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Kattywar etc., p, S3. 

XIX 

Gadha Inscription of the time of Mabaksatrapa Budrasena I. 

[ff]W lo* ^* [«] [iff] s. T[i]^ »rf^[5T]qff 

V. [^]ff ^ »R-g^ 

''. ^ *if8srarw ^ gt 
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%. [cIT]?r^-gir^ »?T^: [■]^[^] 


E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 238. 


The Sanchi (Kanakhera) Inscription of Svami Jivadaman. 

1. Rr II ^fir q^ i d ^i 





V. ^rraicT f qifq ^Tpf(^)=^*l 

gfevl: go^ipilJTTZf; 

?fr^[']r5ni-c[^ IRT: 

S.l['T:]?ftq-^^T4an 3®!^ ^prrf^dt# ^rt: h«o i ^ 

E. I., Vol. XVI, p. 232. 
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A 

Abhidhana-cintamani, 97. 
Abbinanda> author of Eamacarita, 
22 , 86 . 

Abhiras, 16, 33; dynasty of, 82, 
Abul Fazl, 37, 56f, 100. 

Abul Hasan All, 21. 

Adi-purana, 62. 

Adutthama, a Saka, 32. 

Agguka II, 34. 

Agnivarman, the Saka, 26. 

Ajmer, 64. 

Akalahka-carita, 36. 

Akaravanti, 74. 

Alberuni, 53; on Bomaka, 20; on 
Saka-kala, 41; same as Albiruni, 
52, 92. 

Alexander, 102. 

Almansura, 41. 

Alpine, 3. 

Altekar, A.S., 21, 96. 

Amara, 87. 

Amaraja, 41. 

Amaruka, a poet, 23, 86. 

Amlata, 17. 

Anandapura, 75. 

Ananta, 37. 

Anartta, 75. 

Andhau, Inscription of, 30, 73. 
Andhra Bhrtyas, 19. 


Andhras, 14, 58. 

Andhu, 16. 

Anupa, 75. 

Aparanta, 75f- 
Aras, 5. 

Aravalii, 76. 

Araxes, the Aras river, 5. 

Arrian, 8. 

Arya Naga Hasti, 49. 

Asoka, 77. 

Astadhyayl, 16. 

Astauga-Hrdaya, 20. 
Astanga-Samgraha* 18. 

Atita, 45. 

Avasyaka sutra, 62, 94, 

Ayama, 26, 62, 66. 93. 

Ayodhya, 13 f. 

B 

Bahar, a river, 2. 

Bahlikas, 12, 96, 

Bahu, 13 f. 

Bakhle, 54, 58. 

Balakanda, 11, n. 1, 

Bana bhatta, 21 f, 69. 

Banerji, E.D., 54, 71. 

Bapaka, 79. 

Barbaricum, 9. 

Barbaras, 2, 13. 

Bargaon, 33. 

Barkarmis, see Vikramaditya, 21. 
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Barnett, L.D., 10. 

Behistun, or Bistun, 1. 
Bhacchatthanapa, 19, 67. 
Bbadrabahu Svami, 62. 

Bbadra Ca^tnas, 58, 67. 
Bhadramukba, 31, 80. 

Bbagvan Lai Indraji, 82. 
Bbandarkar, 16, 54, 71. 

Bbarata battle, 12, 14, the date of, 

2 . 

Bbarata Muni, 16, 93 f. 
Bbaratapura, 76. 

Bharocb, 75. 

Bbartrdaman, 32, 84, 88. 
Bhartribarl, 44, 84, 99. 
Bharukaccba , 66, 75, 76; same as 
Bharuyaccha, 62. 

Bbaskara, 42, 51 ff. 

Bbasvati, 37. 

Bbattacarya, Binayatosb, 70. 
Bhatta-Utpala, 38, 42 f, 51 ff. 
Bhatthapana, 67. 

Bhattubapa, 19. 

Bbergbat, 26, 61. 

Bhima, a poet, 98. 

Bhoja Raja, 6ri, 86, 100. 

Bb|:gu Sambita, 13. 

Bhftya Castanas, 19, 58, 67. 
Bhumaka, 26, 60 f. 

Bigandet, the Sav., 57. 

Bijayagarb, 76. 

Bikramajit, 36. 

Bolan pass, 9. 

Brahmagupta, 22, 37, 43, 56. 
Brabma-Spbuta-Siddbantay 22, 43. 
Brhajjataka, 38i 51. 
Brhat-sambita, 39, 43. 

Brown, Norman, 50. 


Budbi, a Saka, 33. 

B abler, 89. 

C 

Caka, same as §aka, 40. 

CakrapapI, 20. 

Cak^u, same as Yaksu, or Ikfia or 
the Oxus river, 6. 

Candragupta or Cbandragupta, 21f, 
44, 69, 86 £. 

Candrapala, 101. 

CandraraUi, 33. 

Caraka, 20. 

Caraka-sambita, 15. 

Caspian sea, 35; same as Efiroda 
Sagara, 7. 

Ga^tana, 31 f, 67 ff. 

Castanas, 18, 56; same as Sakas, 
19; the dynasty of the, 67 ff; 
duration of the, 67 ff; rise of 
the, 73 ff. 

Catbana, Pkt. of Ca^tana, 70. 
Catbanasa, 67. 

Caucasus Mts, 5. 

Chakansur, 9. 

Cbakraborthy, S.K., 94. 

Chanda, 32. 

Gikkbalapadra-grama, 66. 
Cunningham, 22, 54, 102. 

Cutch, 75. 

D 

Dadhi, a sea, Dahse of the Greeks, 7. 
Dabae, 5. 

Dainiyak, (Iranian), 65. 
Dak^ipapatba, 76. 

Daksamitrg, wife of Ufiavadata, 
25 f, 65, 95. 

Dalbapa, 20. 
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Dama, (Iranian), 73. 

Danaacbika V u d h i k a , a Saka 
writer, 27. 

Damaghsada (Damajadasri I), 77 f, 
80, same as Dtoaysada, 31. 
Damajada, 34. 

Damajadasn I, see Dftmagbsada. 
Damajadasri II, 81. 

Damajadasri III, 83 f. 

Dtoasena, 81 f. 

Dtoijada, 27. 

Danube, or Ister, 4. 

Darius or Darayavabush, 1. 
Dasapura, 27, 66. 

Dayananda Sarasvati, 101 
Dayuahe, same as Duryodbana, 3, 
De, Nundo Lai, 5. 

Deoras, V.E., 55, 58. 60, 65. 
Devapala, 101. 

Devapaladeva, 87. 
Devi-Cbandragupfca, a drama, 21, 
44, 87. 

Dbamma-rakbita, 77. 

Dbarmapdla, author of Tilaka* 
manjari, 69. 

Dbmvadevl, 21f. 

Dimka, father of Usavadata, 65. 
Diodorus of Sicily, 3, 5. 

Dionysius Periegetae, 8. 

Diskalkar, D.B., 32. 

Dubreuil, 54. 

Dubsala, sister of Duryodbana, 3, 
Duryodbana, 2, 8; see Dayushe, 3. 
Dynyk, (Persian), 65. 

E 

Edgerton, F., 102. 

Erythraean sea, same as Indian 
Ocean, 9. 


F 

Fleet, J.F.,27. 

G 

Gadhfi, inscription of, 31, 80. 
Gadre, A.S., 82* 

Gapapatba, of Panini, 16; the word 
romaka in, 20* 
Ganaratnamabodadbi, 22. 
Gandbarba, lOL 
Ganesbra Mound, 29. 

Gardabbilla, 10, 62. 

Gateau, 45. 

Gautamiputra, 64, 67f, 73, 94* 
Getee, 3, 

Getes, 3. 

Ghataka, a Ksaharata, 29* 
Gbsamotika, see Ysamotika 
Ghumli, 33, 

Girdbarapura-Jitala, 29. 
Girinagar, 31. 

Girnara, see Junagarh 
Gondopbares, 60. 

Goths, 3. 

Govadbana-Vatha, 66. 

Govinda IV, 87. 

Govindapala, 101. 

Grabagapita, 37. 

Greeks, 8* 

Gunda, inscription of, 30. 

Guptas, 10, 18, 64* 

H 

Hagamasb, 64. 

Hagana, 64. 

Haibayas, 13* 

Hamadan, 1. 

Hara Gaurl Samvada, 24, 43f. 
Harisena, 76. 

Harivamsa Purana, 19 
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Har^acarita, 22. 

Harsavardhana, 69. 

Har^a-Vikrama, 17, 23. 

Hemadri, 20. 

Herodotus, 1, 4f, 7. 

Hiuen Tsiang, 75; same as Huaut- 
sang, 97. 

I 

Iksavaku, 68. 

Ikfu, a river, 6. 

Indore, 34. 

Indo-Scythia. 8f. 

Indo-Scythians, Greek account of, 8. 
Isidor, 9. 

Isvaradatta, 81ff. 
livarasena, an Abhira, 26. 

J 

Jabalpur, 10, 61. 

Jacobi, H., 17. 

Jaika, 34. 

Janapala, same as Nahapana, 61. 
Jasdan lake, 31. 

Jats, 2f. 

Jayadaman, 71ff, 31. 

Jayadratha, king of Sind, 3. 
Jayanandaka, 72f. 

Jayantaka, 72, 

Jayaswal, K.P., 17. 55. 70, 99. 
Jayasimhasuri, 24. 

Jetas, 3. 

Jinadeva, 62. 

Jits, 3. 

Jivadaman I, 31, 78, 93. 

Ji^adaman Svami, 89, 

Jogalthembi, 63. 

Johyabara, 76. 

Junagarh, inscription of 
Budradaman 30, 73. 


Junagarh, inscription of 

Jayadaman’s grandson, 31. 
Junagarh, inscription of Jivadaman 
31. 

Junar-Cave-Inscription, 25f, 66, 
Jyotirbidabharana, 19f, 36. 

Jyotisa Darpana, 99, 

K 

Kalaka, the Jain Acarya, 10, 23, 
48, 56, 59, 100. 

Ealakacarya<kathanaka, 23, 24, 48. 
Kalakasuri-carita, 23. 

Ealhana, 23, 87. 

Ealidasa, 17, 22, 36, 87. 

Eambojas, 12f. 

Eanakhera, 31. 

Eanheri Lane, inscription of, 30, 68. 
Eaniska, 40, 47f. 78. 

Eankali Tila, 28. 

Eantaratlta, 45. 
Eanva-Yaju-Bhasya, 37. 

Eapila, 33. 

Eapisa-Gandhara, 28. 

Earanasara, 52. 

Earatai, 58. 

Eardama, a bhupati, 68. 
Eardamaka, 30, 68. 

Eardama -raja, 69. 

Eardama, a river, 68. 

Eardama, a sage, 68. 
Earle-Cave-Inscriptions, 25f. 

Earur, 41. 

Kasika, 16. 

Easyapa-samhita, 15. 

Katyayana, 16. 

Eatyayana.-smarta-mantrartha' 
Dipika, 37. 

Keith, A. B., 16, 52, 94. 
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Khahirata, 59. 

Khanda-khadyaka, 37, 41. 
Kharadaka, a kaatrapa, 28. 
Kharaosta, 58. 

Kharata, 59. 

Kibe, Sardar, M. V., 34. 
Kin-Che-lo, 75. 

Kipin, 28. 

Eiratas, 2. 

Konow, S., 23, 26, 29, 34, 48f, 50, 
55. 97. 

Ksabaratas, same as chhaharata 
or chaharada, or khaharata, or 
khakharata, 59, 27, 58. 
Ksirasvami, 87. 

Esiroda sagara, 7. 

Kukura, 15, 75. 

Eumarapala^carita, 24. 

Kunala, 62. 

Eusanas, 12, 28, 70. 

Eusulaka Patika, 28. 

L 

Laghman, 97. 

Laksanavall, 42, 

Lalla, 37. 

Lavana sea, 7. 

Levi, S., 60, 94. 

Liaka Eusulaka, 58. 

Longhurst, 33. 

Loni, castle ofj 41. 

Luders, 97. 

M 

Madhyadeaa, 15, 28. 

Madhyamas, 15* 

Madhvlka, 16. 

Mahabharata, 2f, 5, 12, 18. 


Mahabbasya, 16. 

Mahadatta, 53. 

Mahavamsa, 77. 

Mahavira, 18, 48f. 

Mabendragupta, 86. 

Mabesvara, 75. 

Maimal-ut-Tawilrikb, 2, 13, 21, 44, 
Majumdar, N. G., 32. 

Majumdar, R. C., 71. 

Makhibhatta, 42. 

Malayaketu, 98. 

Malayas, 65. 

Malla Linkara, 57. 

Malwa, 28, 32. 

Mambarus, 9, 

Mandodaka sea, same as Median, 7. 
Manjusn*mMa-kalpa, 15, 22, 

85. 97. 

Markandeya Purana, 28. 

Marshall, J., 32. 

Marukaocba, 75. 

Massagatss, 3, 5, 7. 

Mathura, 10, 28, 30; Lion-Capital 
inscription of, 27, 68. 
Matfgupta, 17. 

Mayuradatta, 83. 

Maues, 27. 

Mayarasarman, 33, 85, 88. 

Meds, 2. 

Mevasa, 32. 

Mitak^ara, 46. 

Min or Minnagar, 9. 
Mitradevanaka, 65. 

Mleccbas, 13f* 

Moda, 33. 

Mobenjo-Daro, 3. 

Mongolian, 3. 

Mora-well, 30. 
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Morgenstiesne, 59. 

Mrcchakatika, 99. 

Mfgas or Margiana, 7. 
Mudrarak^asa, 21. 
Mukunda'Vjrddhavftdi, 49. 
Mularaja, 24. 

Multan, 41. 

Mulvasara, 31, 80. 

Munisvara, 6rl, 39. 

N 

Nagarjunikon^a, 10, 33i 94. 
Nahapana, 18, 67, 71, 76; date of, 
54f; reign of, 61f, coins of, 63; 
same as Nahavana, Naravaha 
etc. 61, 94. 

Nambanus, 9. 

Namijada, 34. 

Narasimhapala, 101. 

Narbada, a river, 75. 
Nasik'Cave-Insoriptions, 25. 
Nataka-Lak^ana-Ratna-Ko^a, 17. 

Nfttya-Sastra, 16f, 93, 96, 98. 
Naqsh-i-Eustum, 1. 

Nerur, Copper plate of, 68. 
Nilkantha, 54. 

Nimar, 75. 

Ni^ada, 76. 

Nivrta, 75. 

Nyaya-kandah, 38. 

O 

Ojha, G. H.. 38, 70. 

Oxus, 6. 

Ozene or Ujjtiin, 71. 

P 

Pada Liptaka, 49. 

Padataditakam, 72, 82. 
Padmaprabhrbakam, 99. 

Pahlavas, 2, 13, 27, 58, 96. 


Paithan or Paithan, 62, 71. 
Pallavas, 33. 

Pancasiddhantika, 39. 

Panini, 16, 45. 

Paradas, 13. 

Parasara-samhita, 15. 

Pargiter, F. E., 14, 15. 
Parisista-parvan, 17. 
Parivanatha-carita, 38. 

Parthians, 9, 64. 

Patalene, Pattala, 8. 

Patanjali, 16, 100 etc. 

Patika, 29, 59. 

Paumacariya, 17. 

Peri plus of the Erythraean Sea, 9. 
Persepolis, 4, 

Pind Dadan Khan, 102. 
Prabhachandra, 23. 

Prabhasa, 66. 

Prabhavaka-Carita, 23, 68. 
Prabhudama, a mahadevi, 81, 96. 
Pratapaditya, 23, 87. 
PratijM-Canakya, 98. 

Pratisthana, 63. 

Proto-Australoid, 3. 
Prthudakasvamin, 42. 

Prthvisena, 81. 

Ptolemy, 5f, 8f, 58, 71. 

Puranas, 3f, 10, 13ff, 20 etc. 

Puri, B.N., 54. 

R 

Rada, (Avestan), 59. 

Rahulaka, 17. 

Raghupala, 101. 

Rajasekhara, 21. 

Rajatarahgini, 23, 87. 

Ramacarita, 22, 86. 

Ramagupta, 22, 87. 
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Bajubula, 28, 30, 64. 

Ramayana, 6, Ilf, 18. 

Bao, M. Raja, 57. 

Rapson, 4f, 47, 60 etc. 
Bastrakutas, 38. 

Batnapala, 33. 

Baumaka? see Bomaka. 

Bawal, 21. 

Baychaudhuri, H., 27, 33, 54, etc. 
Ray Choudhry, H.C., 95. 

Bomaka, 11, lOlf. 

Borne, 102. 

B^abhadatta, see Usavadata. 
Budra, a poet, 69. 

Budrabhuti, 30, 79. 

Budradaman I, 30, 68, 71, 92, etc. 
Budradaman II, 90. 

Budrasena, 31, 78, 80f. 
Badradhara-Bhattarika, 95. 
Budrasena I, 31, 78, 80f. 
Budrasena II, 24, 84. 

Budrasena III, 90f. 

Budrasena IV, 91. 

Rudrasimha I, 31, 77 £f, 81, 93. 
Budrasimha II, 89. 

Budrasimba III, 91. 

Buma, 19f. 

Buma, 20. 

Bumma-deia, 19. 

S 

Sabaramati, 75. 

SacsB, 5. 

Saohau, E.G., 63. 

Baowant, 99. 

Sadukti-Karnamfta, 23, 86. 

Bagara, 13f, 95. 

Bagaranandin, 17. 

Bagastan, 10. 


Sagavana, 4. 

Sahaja-Rama, 24. 

$ahanu8ahi, 9f, 59. 

Sahayapala, 101. 

5ahi or l^ahl, 23. 

Sahirata, 69. 

Saistan, 10. 

Bajastan, 10. 

Saka, 36. 

iSakachella, 23. 

I^akaditya, 24, 43f. 

Sakadvipa, 4, 96 etc. 

iSakagiri, 32. 

Saka-murundas, 38. 

^akandhu, 16. 

Sakari, 23, 

dakas, conquest of the Indus region 
9; their women, 18, 23; defeat 
by Vasisthiputra, 27; different 
names of the 6aka era, 35ff; 
6aka-8alivahana era, 35ff; 
meaning of 6aka-n|rpa-kalatlta 
era, 44ff; two Saka eras 50f; 
starting point of the Saka era, 
54; various customs of the. 
92 ff. 

Sakasena, 94. 

Sakastanasa, 27. 

Sakasthana, 5, 9f, 27. 

Sakasthanas, 33. 

Sakavarman, 23. 

Sakavrddhi, 23, 97. 

Saka-Yavana, 16. 

Bakesar, 102. 

Sakya, 97. 

Samapala, 101. 

Samba, 100. 

Samuddhara, see Thamugdhara. 
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Samudragupta, 24,33,59,76,86flf,90. 
Samudrapala, 99, 101. 

Sanchi, 31. 

Sangbadaman, 81. 

Sankararya, 22. 

Saptaiati, 39' 

Saraswatikanthabharana, 45, 53, 

100 . 

Sarvabbaumanarendrapura, 86. 
Sastana, 70. 

astri, H.P., 70. 
datananda, 37. 

Satavabanas, 14, 58, 61, 79 
Satyadtoan, 78, 80f. 
Satyartba-prakasa, 101. 
Satyasimba, 91. 

Sauyira, 75. 

3cottf, the Eev. H.R., 55, 96. 
3oytbia or Scythians, 3, 33f; Sati 
custom among them, 96. 

Seistan, 5. 

Sesostris, 1. 

Shahr, (Persian), 59. 
Siddhtata-sarya^bhauma, 39. 
Siddbant a- Bokhara, 42. 
Siddhanta-Siromani, 42, 51. 
Siddhasena Divakara, 49f. 
Sidbapura, 68. 

Sijiatan, 10. 

Simba dynasty, 86. 

Simhasena, 91. 

Sindh or Sindhu, 2f, 3, 18, 41, 75; 

Sindbu Sakaa, 8. 

Sinthus, Same as Indus, 9. 

Sircar, D.C., 32, 46. 

Sistan, 10. 

Sivadatta, 83. 

SkandapurAna, 99. 


Skandilacfirya, 49. 

Smith, V.A., 55, 60. 

I^odasa, 28f. 

Somadeva Suri, 45. 

Somalpuram, 39. 

Sopara, 75f. 

Sorparga, 66. 

Sphuji (Sphurji) dhvaja, 51. 
Spooner, 70. 

Srldhara-bhat^, 38. 

I&ridhara-dasa, 23. 
iSridbara-varman, 32, 90, 93. 
^rngaraprakasa, 86. 

^Irl-parvata, 10, 94. 

Sripati, 38, 42. 

Strabo, 5. 

Subahu, 43. 

Sudarsana, 30, 74. 

Sud, H.L.. 19. 67. 

Sudraka Vikrama, 99f. 

Sui Vihar, 28. 

Sumatitantra, 99. 

6unga, 17. 

Sura^tra, 8, 20, 72, 75. 

Suvisakha, 93. 

Svabbra, 75. 

^yamilaka, 72. 

Syrastiene, see Surastra. 

T 

Talajanghas, 13. 

Tanais, a river, 4. 

Thamugdbara, 57* 

Thomas, 28, 33. 

Tiastene, 71. 

Tilakamanjari, 69. 

Tiloya Pannatti, 18, 48, 56, 58, 
62, 67, 69, 80, 

Tod, J„ 3. 
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Traikutakas, 64. 

Trailokya Sundari, 69. 
Trirasmi-parvata, 26. 

Tusaras, 12, 47, 70, 77, etc., see 
also Kusanas. 

U 

Udayana, 42f. 

Ujjain or Ujjayini, 10, 23, 48, 19, 

66 , 20 . 

Usavadata, 25f, 58, 62, 64, 92; 

same as Usabhadata, 65. 
Uttamabhadras, 65. 

V 

Vadiraja Suri, 38. 

Vadnagar, 75. 

Vagabhatta, 18. 

Vaisall, 81. 

Vaksu, 6. 

Valmiki, 6, 11. 

Vanijaka, 31. 

Varahamihira, 15, 39, 43, 51. 
Vardhamana, 22. 

Vasat, 14. 

Vasistha, 13f. 

Vasisthiputra 6ri Pulumavi, 26. 
59, 63, 71, 94. 

Vasisthiputra iSri Satakarni, 30, 76. 
Vasuraka, 32, 79. 

Vatesvara, 39, 43, 53. 

Vidisa, 74. 

Vijayasena, 83. 

Vikkata, 34. 

Vikrama or Vikramaditya, 19, 23, 
41, 44, 46, 48; era of, 10, 36, 
46ff, 50, 100; same as ^akari 
Vikramaditya, 86ff, 99. 

Vikrama Hari, 24, 


Vikrama Sahasanka, 49. 
Vikrama, 6ri Simha, 24. 
Vimalasuri, 17f. 
Vindhyaketu, 98. 

Vindhyas, 76. 

Viradaman, 8 If. 

Vira-nirvana era, 48. 
Vira-Purusadatta, 95. 
Virupaksa, 39. 

Visakhadatta, 21. 
Visakhadeva, 21. 

Visnudatta, 26f. 

Visvasena, 84. 

Visvasimha, 84, 

Vittesvara, 53. 

Vogel, J. Ph., 30, 

W 

Wardak, 28. 

Weber, A., 52f. 

Western Chalukyas, 38. 
Wilford, 19, 44, 47, 84. 99ff. 
Wima Kadphises, 48, 55, 70. 
Wintemitz, M., 17, 48. 

Y 

Yadava, 67, 75. 

Yajnavalkya, 46. 

Yallayarya, 99. 
Yasas-Tilaka-Campu, 45. 
Yaudheya, 76, 

Yasodaman I, 82ff. 
Yasodaman, 90. 

Yavana Jataka, 51. 

Yavanas, 2, llff, 15ff. 27, 96. 
Ysamotika, 30, 69f, 77. 
Yuga-purana, 17, 62, 92. 
Yuga-Pradhana*Svaru]fa, 50. 
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